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For the Companion. 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
By M. R. Housekeeper. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 


The next morning, as the scholars were rising 
from the breakfast-table, Miss French asked El- 
len Ramsey and Edith Lippincott to meet her in 
her sitting-room, whither also, a few moments 
later, Miss Louisa came. 

“T have told my sister of 


| French.’ The German script was what deceived 
Ellen, as it might have deceived anybody. She 
was not at all to blame.” 
“TI cannot quite agree with you,” said Miss 
French, smiling; ‘but I will admit this: the 
| events of last night and this morning have proved 


| to me that a person may write an anonymous let- 


| ter without being herself either false or dishonor- 
|able. She may be timid,—shall I use the harsher 


|lining had better be 


turned, too. 


must all be dampened and pressed before being 
made up.” 

“Of course,” said Edith, and she took up her 
| pen and turned over the leaves of her exercise- 
| book. Lilah still lingered. 

“Miss French’s voice was tremendously myste- 
| rious as she summoned you and Nell out of the 


| dining-room this morning. Had she discovered 


Of course, it | 


this explanation. Then Miss French’s voice, stern 
and cold, was heard with unnatural distinctness. 


| “Miss Fenton, can you explain this strange cir- 


cumstance ?” 

“No, I can’t, and what is more, T won't!” said 
Lilah, rising as she spoke, her voice shrill, and her 
face white to the very lips with excitement. “1 


| have no doubt you expect me to lie and twist and 


turn, to exculpate myself, or, if I don’t do that, 


word, cowardly, which expresses accurately, but | some great secret which she was burning to reveal | to whine and cringe and beg for pardon. I sha’n’t 


| less delicately, the nature of such an act?” 


| to you?” 


do either. It has been my intention to go home 
in a week, and it was doubttul 


whether I should return or 





the events of last night,” Miss 
French said to Ellen. ‘I have 
also told her of the confession 
you then made tome. There 
were some points of your story 
that only Edith can explain; 
have you any objection that I 
should tell her what you then 
told me ?” 

“T should like her io know 
it, and have been trying to tell 
her myself for a week past,” 
Ellen said, turning to her 
school-mate, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

Miss French then repeated 
the story of Ellen’s tempta- 
tion and transgression. There 
was a little natural indigna- 
tion and a great deal of pained 
surprise on Edith’s face as 
she listened, but as she met 
the imploring gaze of Ellen’s 
big blue eyes, her own filled 
with tears, and crossing the 
room, she put her arms around 
her friend and kissed her im- 
pulsively. 

“We will never speak of it 
again,” she said. “I know 
you don’t think badly of me 
now.” 

Ellen returned her caress, 
and clinging tightly about her neck, sobbed, ‘I 
think you are a perfect angel!” 

The two teachers could not repress a smile at 





the girlish effusion, but, satisfied that the two | said Miss Louisa. 


girls chiefly concerned in the late trouble were in a 
fair way to settle their difficulties, they made no 
comments. 

“One thing still remains to be explained,” said 
Miss Louisa. 
Ellen should suppose that she saw the stolen let- 
ter in your drawer, when we all know it had never 
been in your possession ?” 

“I did see it there,” said Ellen, positively. 
“Don’t you remember, Edith, the day you took 
me to your room to get me your smelling-salts ! 
I stood by your bureau, as you opened the drawer, 
and saw part of the envelope that I remembered 
so well. When your back was turned, I am 
ashamed to confess that I moved the handkerchief 
that covered it, and then saw it quite plainly. 
You remember, too, that I brought it from the 
post-office to Miss French, so that I could not fail 
to recognize it. It was there, but I am now sure 
it must have been put there by some person who 
sought to do you injury.” 

The puzzled look Edith’s face had been wear- 
ing suddenly vanished. “I understand it all now,” 
she said. ‘*Wait one moment, please,” and she 
ran quickly from the room. 

“It was because I was ashamed to tell how I 
had made the discovery that I wrote the anony- 
mous letter,” said Ellen, with downcast eyes. 

The next moment Edith returned. She carried 
in her hand a letter, which she laid upon Miss 
French’s lap. 
low envelope, blue stamp, and German script. 

“That is it!” cried Ellen. ‘That is the one I 
saw in the drawer, the same that I brought froin 
the post-office two days before.” 

“No, you didn’t bring it from the office,” said 
Edith, smiling. ‘Please open the envelope, Miss 
French, so that we may all see what it contains.” 

Miss French opened the envelope, and took 


from it a bill of Mr. Schneider’s against Miss | 


Edith Lippincott, for goods bought of him some 
months before. 


“It is the same bill that I showed you, Miss 


French, when I told you about the debt,” contin- 


ued Edith, eagerly. ‘The envelope looks very 


much like the one he sent to you,—the stamp 


even in the left-hand corner,—but the address, you 
see, is ‘Miss E. Lippincott,’ and not ‘Miss E. 


There it was, before them all: yel- | 


ad 


“Yes,” whispered Ellen, without raising her 
eyes. 


how late it is.” 

Miss French rose at once, and after dismissing 
| Edith, said, “I must tell the other scholars some- 
| thing about this sad affair, I am afraid,” and she 


“How was it possible, Edith, that | glanced with some hesitation toward Ellen; but! one, I should suspect that you had met to back- 


the latter replied, quickly,— 
| Yes, Miss French, I want you to. They should 
know particularly how completely Edith has been 


| exculpated, and—and—I think I can bear their | 


| contempt now that I know that you and Edith 
| have forgiven me.” 

“TI will excuse your attendance in the school- 
| room to-day. You must have rest and quiet, and 
| get back as soon as possible the color to your 
| cheeks, and lose those dark shadows from be- 
| neath your eyes. Remain here on the sofa, where 
| no one will come to you without my permission ; 
| and let me see you looking more like yourself by 
dinner-time.” 

Ellen dropped wearily upon the sofa after Miss 
French had left, and quietly cried herself to sleep. 

Edith Lippincott, meanwhile, had gone to her 
own room, to use the time before school opened in 
study. . While she was thus occupied, there was a 
sharp tap upon her door, and without any delay, 
Delilah Fenton entered, carrying over her arm the 
skirt of one of her dresses. Her face and voice 
were more amiable than was usual in her inter- 
course with the “charity scholar,” and her air had 
| less of the flavor of condescension in it, as she 
said, ‘Can you do a little sewing for me to-day 
or to-morrow, Edith? Ellen Ramsey has told 
| me that your mother and you wish to get work, 
and of course I would rather favor you than a 
stranger, if your work is satisfactory. 

“T thought I would have this alpaca dress made 
over, as I have worn it a good deal this fall, and it 
is getting shabby. There is enough new goods 
| for another waist and sleeves, which your mother 
| can make for me after the holidays, but I want 
| the skirt ripped from the lining and pressed and 
turned, and should like this done at once.” 

“T will commence on it after school this after- 
noon,” Edith said, taking the skirt and throwing 
it across the foot of the bed, and then returning to 
her seat and her books, thus signifying her desire 
to terminate the interview. 
Lilah, however, seemed in no hurry togo. ‘The 
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“The matter we dis- } i ' 
cussed was a private ;\ 
‘We must go to the school-room now, Eugenia,” | one, and I am not at | 


“T am afraid we are forgetting | liberty to speak about 


it,” Edith replied. 
| Lilah’s green eyes 
| gleamed spitefuily as she said, with a forced 
| laugh, ‘‘If the party had not been such a virtuous 
| bite your neighbors,—me, for instance.” 
“Your name was not mentioned, neither were 
| you referred to during the interview.” And then 

finding that she was not likely to glean any further 
| information, Lilah took herself away. 
| When school opened the next morning, Edith 
| Lippincott’s seat was vacant. According to her 
usual custom when she had outside work to do, 
she had obtained permission from Miss French to 
stay all night with her mother, to whom she had 
gone the previous evening, taking with her Delilah 
Fenton’s dress. She was always punctual in her 
return to her school-duties, however, in the morn- 
ing, and her present absence was a surprise to her 
teachers. Just as Miss French had concluded the 
opening exercises, Edith entered the room. 

She had been walking rapidly. Her hair was | 
disordered and her cheeks flushed by the sharp air 
of the December morning. Her manner was un- | 
usual. She was excited, and showed her agitation 
so plainly that the attention of every pupil in the 
room was attracted. Paying no attention, how- | 
ever, to the wondering faces that were turned | 
towards her, Edith crossed the room with a quick, | 
nervous step, looking neither to the right nor left, | 
and laid a letter upon Miss French’s desk. Before | 





not; now I am sure I sha’n't 
return, and what is more, I’m 
just as ready to go to-day or 
to-morrow as I should be next 
week. I shall be glad to get 
away from a school where the 
meanest kind of favoritism is 
shown, and beggars and pau- 
pers are made the equals of 
ladies. And I'll tell everybody 
so, too.” 

She bounced into her seat, 
livid with excitement and an- 
ger, while the school looked 
on aghast, and in utter silence. 

Miss French did not make an 
immediate reply, but paused 
long enough to be sure of per- 
fect self-control. ‘Then, in her 
usual calm, even tones, she 
said, ‘You may go to your 
room, Miss Fenton. Pack 
your trunk without any de- 
lay. Within a half-hour, I 
shall send a telegram to your 
father, requesting him to come 
or send for you at once.” 

Lilah banged about her 
books and other property in 
her desk with great emphasis, 
and finally, with her school 
possessions in her arms, 
flounced out of the room, and 
banged the 
‘ after her. 
Perhaps it will be well to 
finish this unpleasant part of 
our story at this point. She 
left Roselands the next day, 
in company with a woman, an old servant, who 
was sent by her father to act as her escort. Dur- 
ing the few hours she remained in the seminary, 
she was sullenly silent, and then she passed from 
the school and from Ellen’s life together. 

The dismayed silence that reigned in the school- 
room after Lilah’s departure was broken by Miss 
French’s voice, grave but kind, strangely different 
from the tone in which she had last spoken. 

“Young ladies, the person who erred through 
malice and still lower motives has been sent from 
among you; but there still remains another duty 
to be done, which I am grieved to say it is impos- 
sible for me to avoid. I told you yesterday that 
Miss Ellen Ramsey had acknowledged herself to 
be the author of the anonymous letter that was 
read in your presence. I also explained to you 
the circumstances under which she was led to that 
wrong act. It seems to me that I may rightly 
appeal to your sense of justice when I say that, 


inoffensive door 





| finding her less to blame than I considered possi- 


ble when I first read the letter, I now feel that I 


| was too hasty when I pronounced so severe a sen- 


tence as expulsion and disgrace upon the author 
of the letter. Yet I cannot consistently overlook 
the fact, that she has been guilty of a great mis- 
demeanor, and it would not, therefore, be right to 
pass it by without punishment.” 

Edith Lippincott rose quickly from her seat. 


the ejaculation of surprise which greeted this act | ‘‘May I speak, Miss French? It seems tome that, 
had more than escaped her teacher’s lips, she said— | as I was the one about whom the letter was writ- 
“T have brought to you the letter that was stolen | ten, and who suffered keenly from it,”—here she 
from your desk before Thanksgiving. I discov-| hesitated, and tears came to her eyes, — ‘‘per- 
ered it by accident, last night.” | haps it is not wholly out of place for me to make 
A murmur of astonishment ran through the | a request, and that is, that no further action be 
school. ‘“Where”—began Miss French, but before | taken in the matter. I think Ellen had what, at 
her lips could frame the question, Edith continued, | first thought, seemed a plausible reason for writing 
in a voice that quivered with suppressed excite-| the letter. She certainly believed I was guilty, 
ment,— and after she found out her mistake, she did every- 
“T took home with me last night a dress-skirt | thing in her power to atone for it. She has been 
that Delilah Fenton had given me to make over | the dearest, kindest friend to me I ever had, and I 
for her. In ripping it apart, I found this letter | would far, far rather you should punish me than 
between the lining and the dress-goods, where it | her. Please, please, Miss French, let the matter 
had been thrust through a torn place by the | drop.” 
pocket, instead of into the pocket itself.” | The sound of Ellen’s sobs could be heard 
A dead silence that seemed interminable followed | throughout the school-room, and amid all the 
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sympathetic, tearful young faces that surrounded her| The boy looked upon Mr. Severance with admira- 


and her champion, there was not one that did not 
look ready to second their cause with the teacher. 
There was a moment’s pause before Miss French re- 
plied. 
eyes were full of tears. “I accede to your request, my 
child. Ellen's 
great, almost more than she could bear.” 


When she did so, her voice was husky and her 


punishment has already been very 





She paused again, and then said, gently, and in a 
like “As 
scholars will feel like continuing to-day their inter- 
rupted duties, I will adjourn the school until to-mor- 


” 


tone more herself, neither teachers nor 


row morning. 

A week later, with her father’s arms about her and 
her face hidden on his bosom, Ellen told to him the 
story of her fault and its consequences. It is needless 
to say that she found in him a judge no harsher than 


her teachers and school-mates had been, and quite | 


forgiven, the close of the Christmas holidays found 
her once more her own light-hearted, happy self. 

Acting upon Miss Frenech’s suggestion, her father 
took her across the ocean with him upon his next 
trip, and a few months abroad enabled her so far to 
put the painful experience of her last month at Rose- 
lands into the past, that she returned to school the 
following autumn as bright and joyous as if going 
back to a home where love and friendship had never 
been overshadowed by wrong-doing. 


We must not neglect to mention that Edith had the | 


pleasant surprise on Christmas morning of finding by 
her bedside as handsome a sewing-machine as her 
heart could wish, presented with the grateful love of 
her friend—Ellen Ramsey. 


a 
COLUMBUS. 


{(iod made me the messenger of the new heaven and 
the new earth, and told me where to find them, Tluman 
reason, mathematics and charts availed me nothing.) 

Columbus, 
Here, ‘mid these paradises of the seas, 
The roof beneath of this cathedral old, 
That lifts its suppliant arms above the trees, 
y tlasping in its hand a cross of gold, 
Columbus sleeps his crumbling tomb behold! 

By faith his soul rose eagle-winged and free, 

And reached that Power whose wisdom never fails, 

Walked “mid the kindred sti and reverently 
The light earth weighed in God’s own golden scales, 

A manof passions like to men’s was he, 

He overcame them, and with hope and trust 

Made strong his soul for highest destiny, 
And, following Christ, he walked upon the sea: 

The waves upheld him—what is here is dust. 


—Conyregationalist, 
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For the Companion, 


THE IRISH BARBER 


In the seventeenth year of his life Maurice O'Neil 
distinguished himself by a good and great deed, and 
I shall tell the readers of the Companion how it hap- 
pened. The lad held no higher or more important 
position in the world than that of barber, but he 
was a good barber. Hle had a soft touch, a gentle 
manner, a clean, pleasant face, and what is no less 
important to one of his trade, a power over his tongue 
whieh qualitied him to be silent or sociable, according 
to the wishes or moods of his customers. 

low O'Neil came to be a barber, 1 do not know. 
He had talents worthy of a higher calling, but he 
probably took up shaving and hair-cutting as a last 
resort When he was poor. 

Ile was Lrish, as his name would indicate. Te had 
a large clear gray eye, a wide mouth, a set of white 
teeth, and a mellow, flexible voice that could sound 
every chord of human feeling, and alternate between 
grave and gay with astonishing quickness at its own- 
er’s will. 

His reguiar work was done in a little shop where 
he had a chair for the people who patronized him, 
and where he was always to be found, except during 
At this hour 
every day, with razors, strops, soft sponges, and all 


the hour between eleven and twelve. 


necessary materials neatly wrapped in red-fringed 
towels, he went to assist at the toilet of two special 
customers outside, 

These were wealthy gentlemen who, having discov- 
ered Maurice's superior “professional” qualities, had 
arranged to enjoy the luxury of being shaved by him 
in their own dressing-rooms. 

One of the gentlemen, Mr. Severance, was very em- 
inent in position and character as well as wealth. 
lived ina gray stone house, and was surrounded by a 





most charming family. 

Ile was tall, grave, and dignified, and yet was gen- 
the ase child. Few men in the locality were better 
known than he, and although not a native of the city 
where this story finds him, he had been a resident for 
forty years, and had latterly tilled many offices 
of trust, to the great approval of the people. 


over 

Ile was now a candidate for election to the State 
Senate, and thus far all movements in his behalf had 
been carried forward successfully, and his election 
seemed certain, 

He had never asked for office. He had never paid 
adolhiur toward defraying the expenses of any elec- 
tion. He used to say, “My friends, if you think I am 
qualitied to undertake the trust you offer to me, I 
shall be happy to fulfil your wishes, but IT cannot be 
induced to help hoist myself into this place of honor. 
If you bestow it freely, all the experience and ability 
that God has seen tit to give me are freely at your 
service.” 

It was no wonder that the poor barber felt it a great 
honor to be the valet of such a man. His heart would 
swell with pride as he walked along the streets and 
beheld upon the huge election posters the name of his 
patron coupled with the highest compliments; and 
he often fancied that if people only knew that he was 
going at this very moment to dress the beard of this 
popular man, they would cheer him and even envy 
him his phice. 

Maurice loved to report to his distinguished cus- 
tomer what he heard in the streets, and it was the 
proudest pleasure of his life to win a smile into that 
good gentleman’s grave face, as he related all he knew 
of the eager activity of his friends, and told him how 
kindly and warmly the people were speaking of him. 

lhe bey had a peculiar wit and a little brogue, and 
such was the charm of his talk that his patron rarely 
obliged or wished him to keep silence. And so in the 
privacy of the dressing-room these two, so widely 
separated in station, came to be quite sociable to- 
gether. 





He | 
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tion and deference, and yet his merry, fervent Irish 
temperament forced him to say jolly things now and 
then in spite of himself. 

“T can’t hould in, sir,” he would say, after he had 
made some funny remark. “I’m sober as a judge 
mesilf, but it’s the influence of me grandfeyther in 

| me veins, who was the most comical janius in all 
Cork.” 
Hie was very shrewd too, and many of his observa- 
| tions on the men and matters of the day greatly 
| pleased his listener, who secretly decided that the 
young barber possessed talents that must be cultivated 
for some larger purpose. 
| Of course the excitements of the campaign fur- 
| nished Maurice with abundance of news and 
| themes for humorous remark, and the Liking of the 
master for the boy increased, while the affection of 
| the boy for the master grew almost to devotion. 
All seemed to be going well for Mr. Severance, 
though the rival candidate in the field was a shrewd 
| and by no means unpopular man, who knew well how 
| to take advantage of the slightest weakness in his 
| opponent’s cause. Mr. Severance often spoke in 





were the large majority), hitherto so confident, were “Rayther guess you’ve wiped that out with us, sir!” 
now confounded, and almost disorganized. His worst | That homely response broke the spell. The multi- 
political enemies were, of course, exultant. It was | tude recovered from their astonishment, and in an in- 
an agent of their party who had unearthed the fatal | stant the pent-up feeling of all exploded in an exult- 





| public meetings with great applause, and his writings 

upon all subjects were able, and commanded respect | 
| and wide attention. He was clearly an established | 
| favorite, and in the hearts of the people held the lead- | 
ing place. 

On the Monday preceding election Thursday a well- 
dressed man accosted Maurice on the street, as he 
was proceeding to the house of his patron. He said,— 


“My boy, have you ever seen me before?” 
“How cud I tell, yer honor?” asked Maurice, tuck- 
ing his razors closer under his arm. 


“But do you remember having seen me?” 

“Niver at all.” 

“Will you give this letter to Mr. Severance?” 

“Shure I will, sir.”’ 

The man then delivered to him a large blue envel- 
ope, directed in a bold hand, and after charging care 
upon the lad, went his way. Maurice looked after | 
him with a calculating eye, and then at the envelope 
which he held suspiciously between his thumb and 
finger. 

“Bother me, an’ I wonder if this is a torpaydo!” 
he soliloquized. 

He soon presented himself at the house of Mr. | 
Severance, and was as usual sent to the dressing. | 
room in the second story. Here he found his patron | 
seated in his chair, reading the morning paper. He | 
gave him the letter, and told him how he obtained it. 

With a puzzled look, Mr. Severance instantly broke 
the seal and opened the sheet. He read a few lines 
and started to his feet, with a sudden exclamation. 
His face was deadly pale, and he trembled from head 
| to foot. 

“Oh,” cried Maurice to himself, full of agony, “it 
is a torpaydo shure!” 

In an agitated voice Mr. Severance asked the lad to 
detail once more the circumstances under which he 
| had received the letter. 
| While Maurice was going over the story, the lis- 

tener sank heavily back into his seat. His head fell | 
| upon his breast, and his hands dropped listlessly over 
the arms of the chair. 
| ‘The sudden change from the powerful and happy 
| man to one so weak and wretched, was a strange and 

saddening sight to see. 
| Maurice was speechless. He dared not move. There 
was a terrible silence, and it seemed as though a death 
had happened in the room. A bird singing in a re- 
mote part of the house was the only sound that was 
to be heard, and this was so out of keeping with the 
| scene that it made it only the more dreadful. 

Twice or thrice did the poor boy attempt to speak. 
| But so great was his consternation that the words 
| failed upon his lips. How great did his love for this | 

stricken man seem at this moment! How he longed 
| for some way by which he might afford him some 

little relief! 
| Ina little while Mr. Severance slowly turned his 
head. He seemed to have grown older by ten years. 
| He said,— 


“LT shall not need you to-day, 














Maurice.” | 
Then he relapsed once more into his fearful abstrae- 

tion. 

| Sick at heart and sick in body, the boy left the 


| room. 





He descended the stairs and gained the street. All 
looked black to him, in spite of the glorious sunlight. 
He returned to the shop, but he could do no work. 
He begged to be given the day, and his wondering 
employer yielded. Maurice 
wandered, he knew not whither, and saw, he knew 
not what. All was blank, dark, confused. Had he 
been a girl, he would have wept. 

| Night came on. The streets were thronged with 
people going home; and the news-boys were crying 
the evening papers. Maurice came to a crowd on the 
sidewalk. He could not pass readily. 
him from his abstraction. 


Several hours passed. 


This aroused 
He looked to see the cause 
of the stoppage. The people were reading the bul- 
letin-board of an evening paper. 
staring letters,— 


It said, in great, 


“THE Hon. JOUN SEVERANCE 


PROVED TO HAVE BEEN A STATE PRISON CON- 


| 
vior! 


Shocked, and sick at heart, Maurice immediately 
purchased a paper of one of the news-boys, and found 
with desperate eagerness the paragraphs which that 
evening attracted all eves. 

“Just as we go to press, positive proofs reach us | 
that the Hon. John Severance, so well-known, and 
heretofore so much beloved and respected in our 
community, Was, on the twentieth day of April, 1827, 
convicted of forging a note, and for that crime served | 
a sentence in the State Prison of M——, thereby ren- | 
dering himself ineligible to civil office or emolument. 

“The hour is too late to permit us to make any 
comment upon this astounding news; but we declare 
that we mourn profoundly the revelation that casts a 

shadow over one so truly eminent, and at the last 

moment forces the people to withdraw their suf- 
frages from the man whom they have long delighted 
to honor. A mass-meeting will be held in the City 

Hall at nine to-night.” 

We see that our young barber was not the only one 
to whom this startling intelligence brought grief and 


| dismay. The friends of Mr. Severance (and they | 


| head was uncovered. 


fact from the long-past record of Mr. S—, and with | 
“cruel kindness” sent him warning of it (in the let- 
ter borne by Maurice to his home) in advance of its 
public disclosure. The omission of the papers to 
state that the convict of so muny years ago had been 
pardoned before the expiration of his sentence, and 
thus still retained his citizenship, was perhaps by de- 
sign of those who brought the report, perhaps owing 
to defective information. 

All the city was troubled at the news. 
each other with faces full of sorrow. 

I have told you that Maurice was Irish. Exceed- 
ingly quick to sympathize, ready to suggest, with a 
heart and speech full of pathos and eloquent earnest- 
ness for a cause he loved, he possessed in perfection 
all the natural qualities of his race. Stunned for a 
moment, by his discovery of the charge against his 
patron, he soon awoke to the magnitude of the occa- 
sion. 

He forgot that he was a barber. He forgot that he 
wus a boy. He seemed to be able to feel, like a man, 
the whole breadth and depth of his distinguished 
friend’s misfortune and need. 

He walked up and down the streets, thinking, weep- 
ing, praying, inventing, hoping. Eight o’clock rang 
from the city steeples. The mass-meeting would as- 
semble in an hour. Maurice’s resolution was taken. 

He made his way rapidly to Mr. Severance’s house 
and rang at the door, The servant said that no per- 
son had been admitted since he (Maurice) had gone 
out that morning. 

But Maurice was not to be balked. A little elo- 
quent Irish persuasion, and pleading a very impor- 
tant errand, gained him an entrance. 

With fluttering heart, Maurice mounted the wind- 
ing stairs of the silent house. Upon ‘he second floor 
he met a lady’s maid who recognized him. From her 
he learned that Mr. Severance was sitting entirely se- 
cluded in his own chamber, and that he had given the 
strictest orders that no one should disturb him. 

Maurice passed on as if he had not heard. 


Men passed 





The 


| maid stared. The lad, confident and resolute, knocked 


ut the door of the chamber. No answer. He knocked 
twice. He was bidden to enter, by a voice so hoarse 
and deep that it seemed to issue from a tomb. 
Remembering the unhappy gentleman’s mood, and 
his orders to be left undisturbed, we naturally expect 
astern rebuke for his abrupt visitor, and a summary 
dismissal. But it was not so. Long in that shut and 


| joyless room sounded a young voice in low and pas- 


sionate pleading. A noble and gifted boy was plying 
all his powers of tender appeal and exhausting the 
rhetoric of real affection to rouse and save a stricken 
man. That his simple eloquence had gained a hearing 
it is scarcely necessary to say. 

“An’ what if the sthory is thrue—or the worst of 
it, as ye say? Didn’t ye suffer yer pinalty, an’ isn’t 
it thrue that you lived a good man for forty years, 
an’ made iverybody love ye like a feyther? O yer 
Honor, go down to ’em, I beg, an’ face ivery mother’s 
son of ’em there that’s turned agin ye, an’ that dares 
to spake light of ye now! 

“Go down to the City Hall, where they’re barkin’ 
like hounds, and confiss that when you was a boy you 
thripped, and then ax ’em to tell you if you’ve ever 
thripped in their service! Ax ’em if it ben’t sweeter to 
forget than to desthroy! Ax’em if they would pull ye 
down in the dust for a thrick you did before their city 
had three houses in it! Tell ’em that you want noth- 
ing from their hands, but everything from their hearts 
—tell ’em, yer Honor, that you’re growin’ ould, and 
that love an’ respict is sweet to ye, and ax if they 
would take it away from ye now—hould the Bible up 
in their faces an’ say to*em how the good Lord bids 
us to take the hand of the pinitent an’ to keep it like 
a brother’s. O yer Honor, ye can explain everything— 
ye can spake better’n anybody can make words for ye! 
Go down to ’em, an’—tel/ them all—and they'll raise 


the roof wid their cheers. They’re aching ter see ye, 


but if ye hide away, like a man of shame, they’ll take 
ye at yer word! © yer Honor, listen to one who’d 
give his life to help ye!” 

By the time he had flnished, a great change had 
overspread the grand face of his patron. 

Bruce was encouraged by the efforts of a spider; 
Hawk-Eye was deterred from taking vengeance by 
the smile of an infant in its sleep; Pompey’s Pillar 
was saved from destruction by the utterance of one 
word, “Aqua!” doubting generals 
saved the army because they found him praying in 
the woods, and it gave them courage to believe that 
he depended upon God. 

The warm appeal from the simple-hearted boy re- 
freshed the great spirit that was cast upon the earth, 
and it arose again. 

One of the most impressive things in the world is 
the silence of a great human throng. Such a scene— 
such a silence—was witnessed in the City Hall of 
arter past nine o’clock that night. Every 
Upon the high platform sat the 
chairman of the meeting and several assistants. 

Beside him, at a small table, stood the tall, broad, 
dignified figure of the man who at the hands of a 
political rival had received the cruel blow that so 
nearly broke his heart. He had come in, nerved by 
the earnest words of Maurice O’ Niel to shake off the 
weakness of his first anguish, and the multitude, held 
as under a spell between their desire to welcome him, 


Washington’s 
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and their eager wonder as to what he could say to | 
| clear himself, waited almost breathless as he 





came 
forward on the platform. His face was pale, but 
there was a mingled pride and gentleness in his look 
that gave him even more than characteristic dignity. 

For a moment Mr. Severance could not command 
his voice, but when he finally spoke his tones were 
strong and steady. 

“Mr. Chairman and fellow-citizens: the charge that 
I have been an inmate of a State Prison for the crime 
of forgery when a young man of twenty-one, and 
the particulars that I have seen in print in regard 
to the crime, are substantially true. No one knows 
how I have suffered in mind for that error of my 
youth, but years ago I found pardon of God, and I 
have tried so to live for forty years as to receive the 
pardon of men.” 

He came to a pause. There was a dead—an awful 
silence. It lasted fully quarter of a minute. 

Then a powerful, hearty, Western voice cried,— 


ant shout. The raw Hoosier had struck the key-note 
of their real sentiment. Eager to forgive, quick to 
understand, full of a rough, strong sense of justice, 
they hailed this quick method of taking back to their 
hearts their honored representative, with a joy that 
knew no bounds. 

There was no need of another word—of the slight- 
est allusion to the pure record that they all knew by 
heart. Their generous spirits flashed into a flame of 
enthusiasm, and before he could hardly understand 
the sudden revulsion, the reinstated favorite found 
himself surrounded, and his hands eagerly clasped by 
unnuinbered friends. 

They led him, speechless with agitation, to a car- 
| Tiuge, and amid atumult of cheers, bore him to his 
home. Even then, so overcome was he by the change 
in the situation of his affairs, that when at his own 
door the crowd bade him “Good-night!” and “God 
bless you!” he could only reply by gestures, and was 
glad to hide his emotion in the secrecy of his chamber. 








Maurice is now Mr. Severance’s private secretary. 

His grateful patron gave him excellent opportuni- 
ties of study, and he improved them well, and now to 
ail his native talent and quickness, he joins a store of 
scholarly acquirements which qualify him for the 
prominent position which he is sure one day to fill. 
He has lost his Irish brogue, but his native eloquence 
remains, rendered doubly effective by the graces of 
cultivation; and better still, the noble frankness of his 
character, which could suggest a defence for others 
under blame, continues to be his own protection and 
safety. 


——<@p>—__—___—_ 


FORGIVENESS. 


Let bygones be bygones. 
If bygones were clouded 
By aught that oe ioned a pang of regret, 
Oh, let them in darkest 
Oblivion be shrouded; 
°Tis wise and ‘tis kind to forgive and forget. 





Let bygones be bygones; 
Your heart will be lighter 
When kindness of yours with reception has met 
The flame of your love 
Will be purer and brighter, 
If, God-like, you strive to forgive and forget. 
Chambers’s Journal, 


, 
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For the Companion, 


CAST AWAY IN PAPUA. 
IN Four CHuarrers.—CHaAp. I. 


Fatigued with our long day’s struggle through the 
jungle, we made ourselves as comfortable as we 
could on the dry grass in the tree house. I kept 
watch during the first part of the night, and Brown 
the latter part. The cries and responses of the na- 
tives were heard more or less up to midnight. 

A loud clap of thunder waked me suddenly toward 
morning, before it was light. Brown was on his 
watch. ‘“There’s a thunderstorm coming,” said he. 
A dazzling flash of lightning followed his words, so 
instantaneously that I saw his lips still moving. Then 
broke another terrific peal. It was a wild-looking 
sky, and we naturally felt anxious, perched as we 
were so far from the ground. 

Flash followed flash, and the crash of the thunder 
grew incessant. Then a furious wind, and 
the tree swayed and rocked like a reed—and with it 
the house. The vines which bound the hut to the 
branches creaked ominously, and the wind shrieked 
through the crevices between the bamboo poles. 

Then rain came down in sheets, rattling, foaming, 
drenching everything outside, and beating in and 
wetting us to the skin. 

Gust followed gust. It seemed with every one that 
our lofty “‘nest’”? must be blown off its resting-place. 
The old tree buckled and bent astonishingly. still 
the hut held its place, and we held, too, clinging fast 
to a big limb which crossed one side of the house. 

Donai was even more alarmed than we. His peo- 
ple, he said, never lived in such houses as this. 

The storm passed after half an hour of this peril- 
ous kind of “lullaby,” 
wet us so thoroughly that it was some time before we 
went to sleep again. 

When it was fully light, Donai gave me a shake. 
“Heap nigga folks round, sir,” he said, with a nod of 
his kinky hair. 

I looked out, and saw on the ground below an odd 
and startling spectacle! At a little distance, behind 
tree-trunks, rocks and bush clumps, were squads of 
natives, who seemed to be meditating an attack. 
| There were far more of them than we had seen in 
| the village the night before. Reinforcements had 
| probably come in from neighboring villages. 

Brown, who had been asleep, now awoke, and look- 
ing below, exclaimed, “Well, there’s quite a delega- 

| tion of them, isn’t there? And they are all looking 
| up here, as if they wanted something! Fine chance 
| we have for making a few stump speeches. 
| vou favor the waiting assembly below, lieutenant! 
Maybe a speech would do them good.” 

“Haven't you something more serious to advise 
I said. 
| “No,” replied Brown, soberly. “If I had, I shouldn’t 

talk nonsense.” 

MeAllister had been roused from sleep by our con- 
versation, and after looking at the natives for a few 

|}moments, exclaimed, excitedly, “Well, something 
must be done, and that pretty quick!” 

| Don’t see as there’s much to do,” replied Brown. 
“About all of the natives have probably come that 
can come, and a few more wouldn't make much differ- 

| ence in this case, if we are forced to fight our way 

| through them. There must be at least two hundred 
of them.” 

I told Donai to stand on the platform and call out, 
“Peace! peace!” to the natives in the Motu dialect, 
and to make signs of our friendly disposition—accord- 
ing to the New Guinea method—by pinching his nose 
and patting his stomach. 

This demonstration was greeted with jeers from 
the groups of Papuans. They flourished their spears 


rose 





and it had waked us up and 
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and clubs, advanced threateningly from their coverts, 
| and began bawling out defiantly. 
Then an arrow came up, and with a faint whiz 


| 
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passed through the top of the tree. Another followed, 
and stuck in the side of the house. Then another, 
and another! 

We promptly sheltered ourselves inside the hut. 
“Wouldn’t it be better to make a ‘break’ now, and 
fight our way out of this,” exclaimed Mac, “than to 
remain here and be shot at, like game?” 

“Oh, don’t hurry, Mac!” said Brown. ‘We had 
better wait awhile; possibly something favorable may 
turnup. At any rate, we can hardly be in a safer 
position.” 


Something did turn up! More arrows, then stones, 


THE YOUTH'S 


domestication. We passed on rapidly, and taking 
our bearings from the top of this hill, hurried on, and 
were again fortunate enough to find a native path, 
leading westward. 

About noon, Brown, who was leading our file, came 
suddenly face to face with a native, loaded with large 
bunches of bananas. He stopped short, his eyes 


dilating for an instant, then he dropped his load and 





clubs, all kinds of missiles, and a perfect pandemo- | 


nium of shouts, yells, hoots and howls! The stones 
thumped and drummed on our roof. Through the 
cracks we could see our now emboldened assailants, 
dancing about the tree and making indescribable ges- 
tures! They even approached the foot of the tree 
and began pulling at the hanging ladder, all the time 
keeping up a terrific howl! 

Donai, who had been looking down through a hole 
ee | 
His eyes were wide with fear. ‘Black fellah fetch 
wood! Much fire pretty soon! Much smoke!” 

“Yes, they are piling brush and stuff round the foot 
of the tree!” exclaimed Brown. “They mean to 
smoke us out, or roast us out!” 

Dozens of lusty black fellows were bringing brush, 
sticks, stumps and dry palm leaves. They soon | 
had a large heap, and as each native dashed forward 
with an armful of wood, he would roll the whites of 
his eyes up at us and wag his bushy head, with an 
exultant grunt. 
tion seemed to be expre 

“It’s getting 
length. ‘Don’t you think, lieutenant, that one of the 
blasting cartridges might do us a little good down 
there?” 

I had of course been thinking of the cartridges, but 
really had hoped to avoid using such an agent of de- 
fence, unless driven to it in an extremity of danger. 

Stones were still rattling against the walls and roof 
of our tree house. The sight of one of our heads in 
the doorway was the signal for a volley of them—and 
ehowl. Donai, now dreadfully alarmed, lay on the 
floor, peeping through a chink there. Soon he jumped 
up, with a wild outery. “De fire, twan /” he cried. 
Black fellahs burn us up!” 

A native had flung a fire stick into the heap of com- 
bustibles which they had collected. It caught, and 
soon a flame blazed up, and in ten minutes a cloud of 
smoke rose about us. The natives had ceased shout- 
ing, and were watching in silence the progress of the 
tire. A grin of fiendish delight mantled their up- 
turned black faces. They had us in limbo, and were 
prepared to watch our roasting with the greatest self- 
complacency. True, we had invaded their village, 
had taken possession of one of their houses. But we 
had done them no harm. Our necessities had driven 
us among them. 

I thought it likely the blazing heap beneath might 
be dispersed with a cartridge, without serious results 
to the tree. The explosion, I hoped, would not break 
the tree—unless by chance the cartridge fell so as to 
get under the roots of it, close to the trunk; so T has- 
tily unpacked the cartridges and struck a match to 
light the fuse, which I cut off pretty short. 

“Lieutenant, it won't be wise to half-do this thing!” 
Brown exclaimed. 





ssed in that grunt. 
erivous,” 








“It seems to me our escape de- 
pends on the effect which we produce on these sav- 
ages by the first explosion. Let me advise that you 
drop one cartridge into the fire, and Pll throw two 
more into the crowd of natives at the same moment. 
They will rush away from them, of course, but the 
explosion will at least frighten them, so that they 
will scatter, and then we must be ready to follow this 
aivantage by getting boldly down, and acting as occa- 
sion demands.” 

“Light a match, Mac,” I said. Then he touched the 
fuses, and stepping out on the platform, I dropped a 
cartridge directly into the fire, while Brown, a second 
later, threw his cartridges far out into the crowd. I 
was watching my own, however, having some little 
epprehension as to the result. 

The missile had barely struck the fire when an ex- 
plosion ensued of such force as to scatter the burning 
mass in every direction. Sticks, stumps and blazing 
leaves flew out to a distance of several hundred feet. 
A number of brands rose high into the air, and what 
seemed inexplicable at first, a moment later another 
explosion of sufficient violence to wreck one of the 
pile houses occurred far out to the left, and ina di- 
rection opposite to that in which my friend had thrown 
his cartridges! | 

A shout of astonishment and terror was heard, and 
every native took t» his heels. A moment later both | 
of Brown’s cartridges exploded close in their rear, 
though so far as we could see, none of them were 
knocked over. 

“Quick! now’s our time! Shoulder all the lug- 
gage!’ L exclaimed; and as soon as we had collected 
the things that we carried, we swung down the lad- 
der (having to drop ten or twelve feet, where the 
lower end of it had been blown away) and gave chase 
after the natives, at least we pretended to doso. A | 
path led down the west side of the ridge. Along this | 
numbers of them had run, and we ran after them, our | 
object being to feign pursuit, and meantime get as 
good a start as possible on our way. 

The natives were by this time mostly out of sight. 
They scattered into by-paths, as we knew by the noise | 
made by their running. Presently we came to a small, 
rocky river. This we crossed, jumping from rock to | 
rock. The water was good, and afforded us a refresh- | 
ing draught. Brown dipped up a kettleful. We 
made no halt here, however, but went on for five or 
six miles. 

Immediately the trail led up another steep moun- | 
tain-side; and before we were aware of it, we were 
close upon a second village, consisting of seven or 
eight grass-thatched huts, elevated on shorter piles 
than those we had seen in the other village. These huts 
were not more than eight feet from the ground; there 
was one tree-house, however, very lofty, probably 
used as a watch-tower; for there is often war between 
the tribes.” 

A woman and several children of various ages were 
busy beneath one of the huts, pulverizing taro. They 
ran away in great terror, on seeing us. No men were 
in sight; but four native dogs followed us, snarling 
and barking loudly. We were also followed by a 
drove of pigs, which here seemed to be in a state of 


| 
| 





the floor, now started up and touched my arm. | coasts. 


| ing fresh eggs of the weppoo (macapodium). 


Malice and every other spiteful emo- | height and not less than seventy feet in cireumfer- 


said Brown, soberly, at | decomposition of the mass probably causes sufficient 


| greatly fatigued, determined to camp and wait till } 


leaped aside into the bushes, and we heard him crash- 
ing his way through the undergrowth for several 
minutes. The bananas were small, with skins of a| 
pinkish-yellow color. | 

During the afternoon Mac had an attack of fever, 
accompanied by a severe headache. I gave him qui- 
nine from my pocket-case of medicines. Both Brown 
and myself had feverish indications. 

We camped that night in the burned tract, going 
aside into a thick jungle of sprouts and weeds. 
Brown complained somewhat of the fever; but I was 
not attacked. Mac’s symptoms were more favorable 
towards morning. It was the usual fever of these 
We felt somewhat enervated, however, and 


| lay by during the forenoon, seeking, if possible, to tind 
. . e a] 


recuperation in sleep. Donai, meantime, who was not 
troubled with the chill and flush which affects whites, 
went out foraging, and returned, after a time, bring- 


He had found a place where a colony of these 
singular birds were nesting together. The common 
nest consisted of a vast heap of leaves, sticks, 
ashes, charred bark and the “scurf” of the forest, 
making altogether a mound eight or ten feet in 


ence. The eggs are deposited in this heap; and the 





heat to ensure their hatching. We boiled a number 
of the eggs, which are about the size of small hens’ 
eggs, and found them quite good eating. 


| 
| 
After another night in the burnt tract, we started 


CAST AWAY 
forward again, but in a rather weak condition. I 
had a touch of the fever on this morning. For eight 
or nine hours we pressed on, halting at times to rest 
and take quinine. Shortly after noon, two deserted 
native villages were passed. The trails were much 
overgrown, and we were obliged to proceed solely 
by compass. 

To the north towered a high mountain, but through- 
out that afternoon, our course led us down a valley, 
along the bed of a nearly dry creek. This valley fin- 
ally opened at nearly right angles into another that 
was much broader, where the forest trees were of 
immense size and height. In the afternoon we 
emerged upon a narrow, but swift and deep river. 

We were puzzled how to cross it, and feeling 


| 
the next morning. Donai went down the bank to 


dip up water in the kettle, and, in doing so, threw out 
of it a few crumbs of biscuit into the stream. Imme- 
diately a large number of fish rose, snapping and 


| plashing. 


Brown, who observed this, at once asked me for a 
cartridge. “I want to go fishing,” he said. His 
method was very simple. He first pulled one end of 
our large rubber tube over the fuse end of the cart- 
ridge, so as to keep the water from the fuse, then split 
the end of a pole and put the other end of the tube, 
with the fuse inside it, into the cleft. 


This done, he lifted the end that covered the fuse, | 


lighted the fuse, placed the rubber tube back over it, 
while I threw a generous handful of crumbs upon the 
water. Then reaching out with the pole, Brown let 
the tube and cartridge sink into the water. As be- 
fore, the fish gathered around. The explosion fol- 
lowed, raising a large column of water and killing at 
least a dozen fish, several of them of good size. They 
floated away; but Donai secured six or seven. 

While we were preparing food, three natives passed 
at a distance, two of them bearing between them a 
wallaby, suspended from a pole, and the third carry- 
ing nets and a bundle of darts. They saw us, but 
hurried away, making no response to our hail. 

It was not yet quite sunset, and Brown and I 
thought it would be best to reconnoitre in the direc- 
tion the natives had gone. There was a path along 
the bank. We followed it for nearly a mile, and then 
came where an enormous tree had fallen across the 
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| river. The trunk of this tree was tive or six feet in 
diameter and at least a hundred feet in length. The 
| path led to it, and the bark was much worn, the tree 
having evidently been much used as a bridge. 

We crossed the stream upon it, and, at a little dis- 
tance, came to open ground in the forest, in the cen- 
| tre of which stood a long shed, or ‘“palaver-house,’ 
and also near it, three very lofty trees that all sprang 
from a single root. They were saumarna trees, and 
| the ground was smooth, as if much trodden, around 
them. On glancing up, we saw that each tree con- 
tained a hut, the ladders to which were looped back 
to the trunks of the trees. 

There was no native to be seen, and the houses 
seemed to have been deserted. 








Brown climbed up to 
one of them, and found it would prove a comfortable 
place in which to sleep. We then went back after 
Mac and our packs, and decided to pass the night in 
this tree-house, rather than sleep on the ground, which 
is always dangerous to health in malarial districts. 

We were fated to have a singular experience before 
morning, however; one that was to give us much 
trouble, and fresh insight into the habits of these 
sannibal tribes. 
(To be continued.) 

~@> 
FEARS. 
If evils come not, then our fears are vain: 
And if they come, fears but augment the pain. 
—NSir Thomas More, 
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For the Companion, 


SANTA BARBARA. 


Santa Barbara is the best known and the most pop- 
ular of all the health-resorts in South California. 

Its preéminence is not undeserved. It lies in one 
of the most beautiful—if not the most beautiful— 
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IN PAPUA, 

valleys south of San Francisco, and as a place for a 

permanent home it combines many rare attractions. 
It has a good beach for driving and bathing. 

has, within an easy afternoon’s drive, wooded cafions, 

whose live oaks and sycamores are studies for artists. 
It has plateaus of fields where grain grows rich and 

green to the very water’s edge, while running up to 


lands, where are to be seen acres of apricot, olive, 


|almond and walnut orchards, vineyards, and barley 


and wheat fields. 

It has good hotels, comfortable boarding-houses, 
and excellent livery stables; better libraries and a far 
higher average of intelligence and education than are 
usual on the Pacific slope. 

In fact, the whole expression of the village, both 
of the houses and the average faces of the people, is 
like that of a New England town, and not at all Cali- 
fornian. 

With the exception of here and there an old Mexi- 
can adobe building, which has an air of being lonely 
and lost among its neighbors, the houses all look as if 
they might have been recently brought from Massa- 


chusetts. 


No one familiar with the physiognomies peculiar to 
that part of the Atlantic seaboard can walk through 
the streets of Santa Barbara without perpetually won 
dering whether he be really on the Pacific seacoast. 

This absence of the old Mexican, Spanish and Cali- 
| fornian element in both architecture and people is a 

loss, and makes Santa Barbara less interesting as a 
study or a spectacle, by reason of the very things 
which render it more desirable as a home. 
The town, like every other advantageously placed 
town on the South California coast, owes its existence 
to that noble band of Franciscan Fathers who founded 
| the California Missions. 

With unerring sagacity they selected the vantage 
points along the whole shore from San Diego to 
Sonoma, and began a system of settlement which, 
during the brief period of their control of the coast, 
wrought well-nigh miraculous results in civilization 
and progress. 

The Mission of Santa Barbara was founded in 1786, 
seventeen years after the first landing of the Francis- 
cans on the Upper Californian coast, and two years 
after the death of the saintly and intrepid Junipero 


It | 


| Serra, who led the band, and founded the first eight 
missions. 

The Santa Barbara valley was a favorite spot with 
him; he selected the ground where the mission should 
be planted, and for several years before his death was 
hoping each year to carry out his plans for founding 
it. 

The Spanish system of colonization in California 
included a threefold) occupation of the territory : 
first, by the religious pioneers founding missions and, 
by gentle means, drawing the natives around them. 

Secondly, by a military control and protection. This 
was centralized in establishments called presidios, 
planted at seaports, where they 
many missions as possible. 


could protect as 
There were four of these: San Diego, Monterey, 
San Francisco, and Santa Barbara. The presidio of 
Santa Barbara was begun in 1780, and included in its 
| jurisdiction tive missions and the pueblo of Los Ange- 
les. 

The pueblo was the third, or civil, feature of the 
colonization scheme; less defined in its character or 


aim than the mission or the presidio; spoken of by 
| some historians as “a necessary evil, whose growth 
| beyond a certain point was to be discouraged.” 
| Its chief use was to supply the needs of the pre- 
sidios. Every settler ina pueblo was obliged to en 
gage to sell all the products of his land, beyond what 
} his family required, to the presidio, at fixed rates, 
and to hold himself ready for the King’s service. 

In return for these pledges he received a homestead, 
a certain number of cattle, agricultural implements, 


asmall salary, and five years’ exemption from taxes. 

There are still to be seen in Santa Barbara some 
remains of the old presidio walls, and in volumes of 
travels written in the first quarter of this century 
| there are interesting narratives of gay doings within 
them, in the days when Spanish officers kept garrison 
in Santa Barbara, and the Franciscan Mission was 
rich and prosperous. 

These crumbling bits of wall and a few tottering 
adobe huts are the only traces in the town to-day of 
that olden time, except the Mission buildings. These 
are still well preserved, are occupied now by a Fran- 
ciscan college, and will remain always a solemn and 
worthy record of their day of usefulness, and of the 
generation that built them. 

They stand on high ground, half 2 mile west of the 
town, with an unbroken outlook to the sea. From 
the moment of the sun's rising to its going down, 
their beautiful arches and towers are bathed in full 
sunshine. 

The bells toll as faithfully to matins and vespers 
as in the days when, within reach of their sound, 
there were a thousand Indians who 
on their knees at the first ringing. 

The expression of the church, as one looks up to it 
from the town, is benignant and solemn. 

One must be without veneration for the past, or 
reverence for noble lives, who can look at it and re 
member unmoved the self-denying labors of which it 
is the monument. 

It is the only one of the old Mission buildings in 
California which is now in the possession of the Fran 
ciscan order, the order to which, humanly speaking, 
California owes her existence. 

Of the climate of Santa Barbara, much 
written, and everything is claimed for it. Undoubt 
edly its thermometical record by the year seems to 
justify all that its most enthusiastic advocates assert 
of its equability. 

Accurately kept tables show, for instance, that dur 
ing the three years 1871, °72 and °73 the mercury never 
went lower than 42°, or higher than gor. 

But it is true of Santa Barbara, as of the whole 
South California coast, that the changes of tempera. 
ture in any one day are liable to be almost as great as 
are represented by the two extremes of the annual 
record, 
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fell devoutly 


has been 


This is a fact for which invalids ought to be pre 
pared, and is a constant element of danger against 
which it is difficult to guard with sufficient care. 

IT have myself observed changes of temperature in 
the course of one day which were almost incredible, 
and seemed like meteorological freaks. 

In a wooden house, in a sunny spot at the mouth of 
a cafion twelve miles from Santa Barbara, I found the 
mercury registering 41° in my room at seven o’clock 
| one morning early in February. After a steady tire 
in a stove for an hour and a half, the temperature 
rose to 50°. 

In four hours from that time every window in the 


| 


| its mountain slopes are great stretches of fine farm | house was wide open, as in midsummer; a door from 
| I £ I 
| 


| my room stood opened wide on a piazza, where bees 


| were buzzing, butterflies and humming-birds flying, 
and a lizard lay basking in the sun; and the ther- 
mometer inside stood at 70°. 

This is an extreme case, but it is not unfairly illus- 
trative of the transitions of temperature for which 
invalids must be prepared all through South Califor 
nia, and so far as my experience goes, especially in 
Santa Barbara. 

The town lies, as it were, in the mouth of a speak 
ing-tube. 

The valley is narrow, not over from three to five 
miles wide, and its walls are high, almost to the very 
shore. 

The very features which make the beauty of the 
place—its high headlands, in-curving beach, and near 
hill-slopes north or south—all tend to make it damp 
and windy. 

The winds suck in from the water with great force, 
up the valley, and carry the fogs many miles inland. 
One has only to look at the roofs of the houses in the 
lower part of the town to see a record far more in- 
controvertible than any printed statistics of tempera- 
ture. 

The greater proportion of them are covered with a 
thick growth of moss, which, after the rains, is of as 
vivid a green as can be seen in the meadows. 

This is a testimony against which all the assertions 
of the inhabitants that the air of their town is dry, 
avail nothing. 

For these reasons, all invalids, and all persons who 
do not wish to become invalids, will do well, in going 
to Santa Barbara to live, to choose the higher grounds, 
either west or north of the thickly settled part of the 
town. 

Three miles and a half farther east, on the coast, is 
the little village of Montecito, which has a wide, 
open, southerly frontage, sloping back to the hill- 
| range. 
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Here the air is always warmer and drier, and 
winds sweep past instead of sucking in; which is 
a vast difference in favor of Montecito, as com- 
pared with Santa Barbara. Here grew the famous 
grape-vine which went to Philadelphia as part of 
the United States Centennial Show. 

Its trunk was four feet and a half in circumfer- 
ence, and six feet high before branching. It spread 





There are other interesting places within a pleas- 
ant day’s excursion from Santa Barbara. No 
doubt there are in many unexplored labyrinths of 


these mountains scores of other valleys and nooks | 


as lovely as these, and destined in the fast devel- 
oping future of the 
region to be well 
known. 








over an area of about an 


acre, and bore yearly 
crops of several tons of 
In some years 
the crop was estimated at 
six tons. 


The 


grapes. 


old lady who 


: | 
planted it was as remarkable in her way as the 


vine. She died in 1865, at the age of one hundred 
Iler Maria 
Feliz de Dominquez. 

Ultimately, Montecito and Santa 
no doubt, be 


amd seven. name was Marcelina 
Jurbara will, 
In fact, the day cannot be far 
distant when the whole of the beautiful sunny 
shore for ten or twelve miles will be lined with the 
homes of refugees from the asperities of the Atlan- 
tic sea-board, 


one. 


A climate in which January is the month for 


barley-ticlls to be green, and February the month | 


for piazzas to be shaded by 
March 
sides and cajions 


rose-vines in full 
the month for all wild hill- 
to burst into luxuriant 
soming of myriads of wild flowers,—that climate 
is destined to be the one which will slowly and 
surely draw 


bloom, and 


blos- 


to it not only health-seekers, but 
pleasure-seekers, from all parts of the world. 

Its sharp daily changes of temperature, once 
understood, ean be perfectly guarded against. 

At its coldest, it is warm, compared with all 
frost-bitten, snow-buried countries ; at its hottest, 
it is cool, compared with the fierce summers which 
many of those countries know; and, at both cold- 
est and hottest, its sunshine and its sparkling sea 
are a delight. 

Seven miles from Santa Barbara, at the head of 
a steep and rocky canon, is a group of hot 
springs, chiefly of sulphur. 

Their waters flow out of crevices in the rock; 
there are twenty of the springs, and their tempera- 
ture varies from 60° to 122°. The ghastly green- 
ish-white and black tints of the little streams tlow- 
ing from them, one would think might make people 
hesitate about bathing in such waters. 

But the little inn at the head of the ecaiion is 
always full of people who are not only bathing in, 
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SANTA 





BARBARA. 


It is already"certain that nowhere else in the | 


world is to be found a climate so healthful and 
agreeable for the entire year as the climate of 
some of the valleys on the Pacific Coast. 


—— 


THE SONG OF THE THRUSH. 


“Hark, where my blossomed pear tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and seatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops —at the bent spray’s edge— 
That's the wise thrush: he sings cach song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture!” ‘ 
— Browning. 


———_—+o>—__—_— 


LOYALTY TO THE UNION. 


During the last week in April there was a cele- 
bration at Montgomery, Alabama, such as never 
before took place without an attempt at repression 
by the Government, in any country. It was a cel- 
ebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. 

The most significant feature of the occasion 
was the appearance of Jefferson Davis, who, al- 
most on the very spot where, a quarter of a cent- 
ury before, he had taken the oath of office as 
President of the Confederate States, made a speech 
to an enthusiastic audience consisting of well- 
nigh the whole population of Montgomery, and 
thousands of strangers. 

In the language which is universally adopted in 
the Northern States, this was a celebration of the 
establishment of the “‘rebel Government,” in which 
the ‘rebel President’ was the central figure. 





| 


Moreover, it is matter of history that at the close 
of the war, which put an end to the separate gov- 
ernment of the Southern States, this same Mr. 


but drinking, the nauseous liquid. It is so strong | Davis was personally most unpopular. 


that the odor of sulphur pervades the whole re- 
srlon. 

‘The inn stands nearly fifteen hundred feet above 
the valley, and the offlook over the villages of 
Santa Barbara, Montecito, and Carpenteria, with 
the ocean and islands bevond, is a fine one. 

The air is genuine mountain air, and if it were 
not for the perpetual sight, smell and taste of sul- 
phur, the place would be a delightful resort. 

The Ojai Valley (pronounced Oh-High) lies 
thirty miles from Santa Barbara, and fifteen miles 
west from the port of San Buenaventura. 

It seems hardly an exaggeration to say that 
there could not be a lovelier spot in the world than 
the upper Ojai Valley. 

It like of the more beautiful of the 
sinvller mountain-walled parks in Colorado; and 
while it lacks nothing of their beauty, except the 
streams, it has in its great groves of majestic oaks 
a beauty for which they cannot show any equiva- 
lent. 


Is some 


The air is said to be an almost specific cure for 
asthma, and the majority of the farmers now liv- 
ing in the valley came there as invalids, suffering 
from that disease. 

For all pulmonary troubles, also, the 
curative, being very dry and bracing. 

Although the valleys lie only seven miles back 
in a straight line from the sea, one must journey 
fifteen miles to reach them, so many mountain 
and hill-ridges intervene. 


air is 


He has lived the last twenty years in a seclusion 
interrupted by an occasional public utterance, 
which showed that defeat had lost none of its bit- 
terness for him; and the honors now paid to him 
are rather honors to the cause which he repre- 
sented, which was forever ‘lost’ when General 
Lee surrendered his army to General Grant. 

All this has taken place not only without oppo- 
sition from a Government which might regard it as 
an expression of “sympathy with rebellion,” but 
amid the profound indifference of a whole people 
who would before this time have organized regi- 
ments and brigades for the national defence if 
they had seen in the events at Montgomery the 
least indication of danger to the Umon. 

Why is this? It is simply because the people 
of the country fully understand, if they do not 
enter into, the feelings of those who took part in 
that celebration. The motive behind the commem- 
oration was not one of hatred to the Union, or 
even one of regret that the effort to break it up 
failed; it was a very natural desire to extol the 
gallantry and valor of the Southern people in 
their daring revolt against national authority. 

The important thing is that there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of any person, probably not even 
of the former President of the Confederate States, to 
renew the contest which ended in 1865. The South 
has no grievance and no interest which is not 
shared equally with the North. There is no ques- 
| tion, present or prospective, on which the South 
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the South. 

| But if the best security against an attack which 
| timid persons might foresee as a consequence of 
‘the demonstration at Montgomery is in the want 
of an occasion, it is not the only one. It is a 
matter of fact about which there can be no doubt 
that the people of the South are in no sense hos- 
tile to the Union or the Government. 

Peace under a restored Union has given them 
great prosperity; it has not been followed by a 
loss of political power, and there are no politicians 
who wish to restrict them in any way, or to apply 
to them any rules or laws which are not to be 
applied in every State. Furthermore, the free 
intercourse between the two sections has brought 
about a better mutual understanding than ever 
before existed. 

We do not believe there is a man in the South 
whose mental support is in the present, and not in 
the memories of the irreversible past, who would 
if he could restore the government of the Confed- 
erate States. If this be so, even the most ardently 
loyal defenders of the Union may pardon the 
men of the South for their sentimental commem- 
oration of a government in which they took a 
brief pride, and trust that the next generation of 


Southern men will be actively devoted in heart | 


and deed to our great and growing Union, without 
a shadow of regret that its rival was overpowered 
and extinguished. 


a 
HALF OF MY LIFE. 


“Half of my life is gone, and T have let 
The years slip from me, and have not fulfilled 
The aspiration of my youth to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet. 
Not indolence, nor pleasure, nor the fret 
Of restless passions that would not be stilled; 
But sorrow and a care that almost killed, 
eee me from what I may accomplish yet, 
Though half-way up the hill, I see the Past 
Lying beneath me with its sounds and sights; 
A city in the twilight dim and vast, 
With smoking roofs, soft bells, and gleaming lights, 
And hear above me, on the autumnal blast, 
The cataract of Death far thundering from the 
heights.” 
—Longfellow, from his Biography. 





EE —— 
AN ECCENTRIC KING. 


The career of Louis the Second, the present 
| King of Bavaria, affords a singular and sorrowful 
| example of the evils of unbridled and long-con- 
tinued self-indulgence. At the age of forty, in 
the early prime of middle-age, this prince has be- 
come such a moral and mental wreck that it has 
been seriously proposed to depose him from his 
throne, and consign him to some safe retreat. 
Louis caine to the Bavarian throne twenty-two 
years ago, on the death of his father, King Maxi- 
milian. He was then a very tall, graceful, and 
strikingly handsome youth of eighteen. When 
he appeared, on state occasions, in the showy Ba- 
varian military uniform, he called forth the ad- 
miration of all who saw his erect, slim figure, his 
| rich curly hair, his large, bright brown eyes, and 
the right kingly carriage with which he bore him- 
self. 

The Bavarians were enthusiastically fond and 
proud of their young monarch. He seemed the 
very ideal of youthful majesty and grace. They 
were glad, too, that his tastes were like those of 
his people. Above all, like them, did he passion- 
ately love music, and was an ardent patron of the 
arts. 


betray odd and eccentric ways. He took no in- 
| terest in the serious affairs of his busy little king- 
dom. He neglected his royal duties. He avoided 
those public ceremonies of which, in such a coun- 
try, the sovereign is always the central figure. 

The first of Louis’s eccentricities which became 
painfully apparent to his subjects was, the devel- 
‘opment of his love of music into an abnormal 
| and unnatural passion. He took the great com- 
poser, Richard Wagner, as his most intimate 
friend, companion, and adviser. He rejected the 
counsels of his ministers, if they conflicted with 
those of Wagner; and he loaded the musician 
with favors and honors. 

He built opera-houses, and hired musicians, and 
got Wagner and other composers to write music. 
He spent his money on these things with lavish 
recklessness. He had performances given in his 
theatres, to which he listened as the sole auditor. 
He would sit alone in the great auditorium, and 
hear the harmony produced by a hundred per- 
formers. 

Among other strange things, Louis once caused 
an artificial waterfall to be built at the end of one 
of his chambers. 
moon was made to rise, cross the mock firma- 
ment, and set behind the rocks. When night 
came, a band was stationed in a neighboring al- 
cove; the water would be let on, and would go 
splashing down over the rocks; the moon would 
ascend and sparkle upon the cascade ; while Louis, 
stretched on a lounge at the further end of the 
room, would listen with ecstasy to the mingled 
sounds of the music and the waterfall. 

After a time, the eccentric king's passion died 
away, to give place to an equally intense and ex- 
travagant passion for architecture. Without re- 
gard to expense, he had all sorts of fantastic 
buildings, with all sorts of queer decorations, 
erected; and would live in them for months to- 
| gether, entirely secluded from the world. 
| He was several times engaged to be married to 
princesses of royal rank; but his strange pranks, 
and his grotesque manners, in each instance soon 





| could unite against the North, or the North against 


It was not long, however, before Louis began to 


Over this waterfall, an artificial | 


| drove his betrothed to sever the bond. So he has 
| never married. 

| At last, Louis has degenerated into a self-indul- 
gent glutton, caring little for anything but eating 
| and sleeping. He has become bankrupt, having 

| spent all the money he could by any means scrape 
together; and with the rest, his intelligence has 

| waned, until now he is, perhaps, fit for no other 
abode than an insane asylum. 

Such is the end of a supremely selfish, self- 
| indulgent career, ending in the gloom of intellec- 
|tual night. Had Louis striven to be a good 
| ruler, to fill well the place to which his destiny 
| assigned him, he might easily have retained the 
love of his subjects, which, in his early youth, he 
inspired. But he chose the path of selfishness, 
|and his life is only useful as having pointed a 
moral and a warning. 
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DEAD SOULS. 


An old physician remarked lately, ‘‘There is no 
study in human nature so difficult to me as a certain 
| class of young girls. I spent a part of this summer 
with two specimens of this class. They had the usual 
amount of capacity for observing, understanding and 


feeling. They had been educated at much cost to 
| their parents; both were constant attendants at 
church. 


“I saw nothing in their faces, manners, or bearing 
to argue that they were imbecile. Their mother was 
| an invalid, nearing the grave. Nothing could be more 
touching than the patient, appealing gaze with which 
her eyes followed them, watching for some signal of 
affection. But they had eyes and thought for noth- 
ing but a gown they were making. They were used 
to her love, her illness, even to the thought of her 
death. 

“T walked out with them through a great forest 
urder the sclemn stars. They saw no beauty, no 
sublimity, in them. They chattered incessantly of 
the new trimming of their bonnets. They were used 
to the meaning of the trees and stars. The only 
thing apparently to which they were not used were 
the changes in ribbons, puffs and flounces. 

“T went to church with them, and listened to the 
great ‘Te Deum’ which has come down to us through 
many ages, and lifted the hearts of countless wor- 
shippers to God. They nudged each other while they 
sang it to look at a beaded cloak in the next pew. 

“We physicians now test the temperature of a 
patient’s body, and if we find it below a certain de- 
gree, know that death is already in the heart. When 
I find so low a degree of temperature in the words, 
| actions and thoughts of a human body, I begin to 
| fear that the soul within is cold and dead beyond re- 
| call.” 

Old John Bunyan taught us the same lesson in his 
picture of the man with the muck-rake, who inces- 
santly scraped together the foul, perishable stuff, and 
kept his eyes bent on it, while the great world opened 
around him, and the winds blew, and the sun shone, 
and God waited for him behind them all. 

Do we, too, use this rake, and what is it that we 
gather? 
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—— SO —S 
FREAKS OF FASHION. 


One of the principal jewellers in New York received 
lately a number of petrified eyes, extracted from the 
bodies of mummies in Peru. Thousands of these 
mummies are found in a rainless region, where they 
have been long exposed in large nitre beds. 

The eyes were commonly supposed to be those of 
cuttle-fish, but Professor Raimondi, an eminent eth- 
nologist, declares that they are human. They reflect 
a beautiful amber lustre when polished, similar to 
that of the Mexican fire opal. 

A fashionable woman in New York sent twenty of 
them to a jeweller to be set ina necklace, but three 
lapidaries, on attempting to cut and polish them, were 
in turn seized with violent sickness, and refused to 
work on them. Scientific men are eagerly searching 
for the cause of this singular poison, and their owner 
has been forced to find some other ornament for her 
neck than the shining eyes of dead men. 

Among the most noticeable figures at a ball given 
last winter in Paris was a young, beautiful girl, whose 
costume of striped, brilliantly colored stuff, glittering 
with jewels, was intended to suggest a serpent. 
Above her forehead rose the hooded head of a puff- 
adder, poised to strike, while about her bare neck 
coiled a living snake, a pretty, harmless reptile, which 
darted at will here and there over her shoulders and 
among her hair, in a manner bewildering enough to 
her partners. 

The wits of Queen Anne’s time complained that a 
| fashionable woman carried on her head a mass of 
| false hair, wire, wool and grass, the size of a half- 





| bushel, and so unsavory that it was impossible to 
| approach her without nausea. 
| The natural, innocent instinct in every woman's 
| heart makes her try to win regard and affection by 
whatever share of beauty Nature has given her. 
There is no stronger proof of the imbecility of 
Fashion and its inexorable power than the fact that 
| it forces so many women to make themselves repul- 
sive and ridiculous in their foolish aping of other 
| women, whose names even they have never heard. 


+o» 
MEN OF GENIUS AS GOURMANDS. 


Scott was wont to attribute his extraordinary capac- 
ity for continuous work to his good digestion, and 
| the wholesome restraints of his appetite in his youth. 
“T have as keen an appetite now as any man,” he said. 
“But I know when to stop.”’ 
| The Chambers brothers, during the years of their 
first struggles in Edinburgh, lived upon oatmeal, with 
a meal of meat once a week. To that early discipline 
they were wont to attribute their vigorous health in 
old age. 

| Mirabeau is stated to have been an enormous feed- 
er, eating as much at a meal as would suffice three 
ordinary men. Talleyrand was also a noted gour- 
|mand. Goethe and Napoleon ate large quantities of 

food, but cared little for the quality. Prince Bis- 


| marck is noted for his appetite, which is insatiable; 
but his food is of the simplest quality. 
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Many anecdotes are told of the gross delight in eat- 
ing of the two Dumas, father and son, one of which 
is that the younger, being overtaken by a storm, took 
refuge in a hotel near Paris. Twenty-four turkeys 
were hanging upon the spit. 

“And all for a single traveller,” explained the host. 

“@est mon pére!” exclaimed Alexandre. He was 
right. 

The fact is, that the man of genius instead of being, 
as young people usually suppose, a creature of deli- 
cate organization who can dine on the perfume of a 
lily, usually requires a large supply of substantial 
food. Intellectual work demands full nutrition in the 
stomach to repair the waste of brain-tissue. Hence 
additional caution is needed in young men who take 
up such work for life, that the apparently unnatural 
craving for food and drink, which follows severe ex- 
ertion of the brain, shall be kept within wholesome 
limits. There is a great truth for all time in the legend 
of Circe and the swine. 


~~ 
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DIFFICULT STUDY. 





Some one has said that, for the thorough mastery 
of the Chinese language, there would be required “a 
head of oak, lungs of brass, nerves of steel, a consti- 
tution of iron, the patience of Job, and the lifetime 
of Methuselah.” In the written characters are 
thousands of combinations of little strokes, dots anc 
curves, which must be thoroughly learned, being the 
equivalents of an alphabet. 

With the spoken word, a slight difference in inflec- 
tion brings about a complete change of meaning. This 
arbitrariness of sound has often given rise to amusing 
blunders. Lord Elgin, when in Peking, was greatly 
pleased with the excellence of the Mongolian pota- 
toes, and requested his interpreter to order a large 
supply of them. Judge of the dismay of the latter 
when an immense cargo of live eels arrived, and he 
realized that he had given the order for potatoes with 
the wrong inflection! 

But Chinese is not alone in presenting difficulties to 
the student. It is said that a young minister once de- 
voted himself to the study of Gaelic, in order to 
please his congregation, with whom it was a familiar 
tongue. After months of study, he judged himself 
capable of attempting a part of the service in the jaw- 
breaking language. As he read, however, he became 
conscious of a movement of surprise throughout the 
congregation. When he escaped to the vestry, he 
summoned the sexton, to ask if he had made any 
serious mistake. 

“Oh no,” said the other, kindly. ‘Nothing serious 
—nothing but what would be understood.” 

Upon further urging, however, he admitted that the 
clergyman’s error had consisted in the omission of the 
word *not,”’ all through the Commandments. 

One more anecdote will show the futility of making 
great attempts with small preparation. A young lady 
living in the Scottish Highlands determined to learn 
Gaelic, in order that she might use it in reading to 
her poor. 

After toiling for many months, she felt that she 
could read rather fluently, and plucked up courage to 
ask her teacher if he thought it would be any pleasure 
to old Mrs. MacKay, if she offered to read to her. 

“Oh, certainly,’’ was the reply. 

“Do you really, then, think my reading quite intel- 
ligible?” asked the pupil, in delight. 

“Oh, by no means; but the poor old woman would 
be greatly diverted by your mistakes!” 





IGNORANCE AND BLISS. 


A man need not travel far to discover that one-half 
of the world does not know of the existence of the 
other half, much less of how it lives. When Gen. J. 
G. Wilson was at Oxford, fifteen years ago, he lunched 
with one of the Fellows of Magdalen College, who 
accompanied him to the Bodleian Library. Mr. Wil- 
son asked for Bryant’s “Translation of Homer,” of 
which he had been speaking to his host. 

“What Bryant?” asked the librarian, gravely. 

Upon the question being answered, the librarian, 
“a gentleman and a scholar,” solemnly replied, “I 
have never heard of him.” 

As the guest while at lunch had occupied a seat two 
hundred years old, and drank out of a silver tankard 
of the same age, he doubtless thought that it would 
do Oxford no harm if she united respect for the pres- 
ent with her reverence for antiquity. 

Mr. Bryant wrote, in his eighteenth year, the poem 
“Thanatopsis,” which established his claims to the 
honors of genius. The title, a compound Greek word 
meaning a view of death, was the cause of an amus- 
ing blunder of ignorance, some sixty years after the 
poem was published. 

The proprietor of a fashionable New York hotel, 
having been ordered to get up a private dinner, called 
into his office the steward and the chief cook, to con- 
sult about the details. They had arranged the bill of 
fare, with the exception of a name for a certain dish, 
and that puzzled them. 

“Let us call it ala Thanatopsis,” said the steward, 
who had heard of the word, but knew nothing ofsits 
meaning or of Bryant's poem. 

“Thanatopsis? Who was he, anyway?” asked the 
proprietor. 

“Oh, he was a big French general in the Revolu- 
tion,” the steward answered. 

“Yes,” chimed in the cook, ‘zat is so. 
*bout zat grande sheneral offen times.” 

On the evening of the dinner, the guests who knew 
French and Greek smiled as they read on the ménu, 
“Ris de Veau 4 la Thanatopsis”’—literally, sweetbread 
according to a view of death. 


I heard 
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THINKING ALOUD. 


One of the peculiarities of George the Third was a 
habit of thinking aloud. The Duke of Cambridge, 
his son, inherited the habit and indulged it even dur- 
ing divine service. 

When the clergyman said, “Let us pray,”’ his Royal 
Highness would add, in an audible voice, “With all 
my heart.” 

The clergyman was once reading the story of Zac- 
cheus as the “second lesson.” As he uttered the 


words, “Behold, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor,” the duke added, to the consternation of his 
congregation,— 


“No! no! I can’t do that; that’s too much for any | 
man—no objection to a tenth.” 

On another occasion, when a long drought caused | 
the clergyman to announce that the prayer for rain | 
would be offered, the duke said,— 

“Yes, yes; quite right, quite right; but it will never 
rain till the wind changes.”’ 

The duke did not contine his thinking aloud to the | 
prayers. The sermon frequently stirred him up to | 
vocal criticisms which were more amusing to the con- 
gregation than to the preacher. 

The curate of Kew finally resigned, giving as his 
reason that though the curacy was as pleasant as any 
in England and would, perhaps, lead to preferment, 
and the duke, duchess, and every member of the royal 
household were very kind to him personally, he could 
not endure his royal highness’ habit of thinking 
aloud. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 


An American banker who walked over a great part 
of England recently was not favorably impressed 
with the schools and teachers of that country. He 
walked everywhere and spied into everything. Watch- 
ing the boys of the great preparatory schools (such 
as Eton and Rugby) playing games of cricket and 
football, he found the boys inferior physically to 
; Americav boys—less robust and agile, less ruddy, 
j and not as suitably dressed. 





| Some of them seemed rather spindle-shanked and 
| effeminate. Many wore stove-pipe hats and exceed- 
| ingly wide collars, which gave them an old-fashioned 
and absurd appearance. His general conclusion was 
that the boasted muscular superiority of Englishmen 
to Americans does not exist. 

English teachers are, as a general thing, paid 
smaller salaries than American, and are much less 
esteemed. The teachers of the common schools in 
London, who are more liberally compensated than 
any others in the kingdom, receive three hundred 
dollars per annum to seven hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. The great body of teachers in Gre at Britain 
get about three hundred dollars a year. A salary need 
not be much above that to be accounted “high.” In 
Ireland the average is two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

A vast number of the pupils of these teachers, even 
in wealthy London, come to school every morning 
cold and hungry—nay, “ragged and half-starved.’ 
In some parts of London the schools are opened early 


the shivering and ravenous scholars, who have to be 
fed before they are fit or able to receive instruction. 
Bread, milk, and oatmeal are provided at the expense 
of the School Board. 

Our good banker describes the country schoolhouses 
of Great Britain as rough, “barn-like,’’ overcrowded, 
and ill-ventilated, about such as we used to have be- 
fore the day of Horace Mann Many of the old school- 
houses, built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are no 
more inviting in appearance or comfortable in their 
furnishing than a stable. 


ee ae 
RAPID TRANSIT. 


Among the published papers of the late Judge Kent, 
of Maine, there is one trifle well worth preserving 
for its wit. This is a humorous prophecy in regard to 
modes of travel which will be in use a hundred years 
hence. The paper was written for the benefit of some 
charitable society or fair in Bangor—the home of the 
genial old governor and judge. The writer allowed 
his fancy to picture Bangor and its business concerns 
as they will appear in 1978. Here is a part of the 
view: 


In an adjoining building was the telegraph-office. 
I looked and saw that instead of wires they had near 
the ground rails of small size. I asked, Why this 
change? And was told that they sent passengers on 
them, driven by electricity, to Boston, in four min- 
utes. 


“But how can the human system stand such veloc- 
-o” 


“Oh, we stun ’em,” the fellow said, ‘“‘with the Leth- 
eon, and then we tie 
and they go safely and come out bright. There are 
rival lines,” he continued, “and great efforts are being 
made to bring the passage within three minutes. 
We put on a rather large dose of the Letheon when 
we attempt this, but the passengers all say they will 
run the risk of never waking up again rather than 
be beat. 

“We have had to bury 
save a minute, and to 
line? 


= 


a few, but what is that to 
eat the rascally opposition 
The people all say, ‘Go ahead!’ 


— +o - 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


That “giftie’? which the Scotch bard so earnestly 
desired nearly a hundred years ago,— 


“To see oursel’s as ithers see us,” 


would be no less valuable to Americans to-day, were 
it not that our cousins from over the water are amia- 
ble enough to supply the need without charge. Here 
is a paragraph from a recent English work, which 
may be read in this country with profit, if not with 
pleasure. 


“The brusqueness in railway places is a reflection of 
the national as met with in the cars and on steam- 
boats. 


stranger on the cars. 

“Tt is uttered ina peculiarly sharp, snappish tone 
while your interlocutor is looking up and down, from 
hat to boots, generally with suspicious, inquiring 
glance. 

“I do not think anything unpleasant is meant by 
this. The American when you know him is among 
the most friendly and hospitable of human beings; 
but his manner on the cars or in the streets, or where 
politeness is unexpectedly called for, is apt to convey 
a false impression to the foreigner.”’ 


+o 


PLAIN ENOUGH. 

The following is given by an English writer as a 
specimen of Yorkshire dialect. The reader need not 
feel disheartened if it gives him some trouble to get 
at the meaning, though it was “plain eneuf” to the 
local magistrate. 


Upon a certaiy occasion, a couple of married ladies 
happened to have a social quarrel, which resulted in 
their being cited before the sitting magistrate of an 
old English town. 

Vhen the case came up for hearing, the worthy 
magistrate could not make out which of the two ladies 
was in fault. However, the husband of one of them 
| being in court, and being known to the bench, the 

magistrate said,— 
| “John, yaw con tell us aw abeawt it.” 

“I,” said John, “acon. Yo seyn 0’ th’ 
| 





Top 0’ th’ 


as ard as oo it ur, 00’d other killed ur or ur ur.’ 
“I,” said the magistrate; “that’s plain eneuf.”’ 








| 


| 
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| BILIOUSINE 


‘em in boxes on little wheels, | 


‘How?’ or ‘What’s that?’ is the invariable | 
response made to a question, however softly put by a | 


bilitated system as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
+> 


A pure Coffee, equal to the finest Java and Mocha, 
somewhat less price. 


ferior Flavoring Extracts are used. 


No other preparation so meets the wants of a de- 
(Adv. 


Hood’s cugeniie, the great spring medicine aud 


| blood-purifier, is sold by all druggists. 100 doses $1. [Adv- 
neicnnrciadliee 


Momaja Coffee will suit the most fastidious palate. 
ata 
Try it. (Adv. 


a 
Pudding and Sauces will prove failures where in- 
Housekeepers 


should buy the pure and strong Fruit Flavors manufac- 


has no equal in the whole realm of medicine. 


tured by Thurber, Whyland & Co. (Ade. 


aciciniaiiliadeatia 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites, as a remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, and all wasting diseases and General Debdility, . 
(Ade. 





25e. Ask druggists. } 


8th St., 





‘SPECIAL TO BOYS 


| 


| all troubles 
in the morning, in order to provide a warm place for | 


Only 25¢..: 
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KIN DISE ASES, Baby union: Skin Blemishes, 
Offensive Perspir fon, Cured by Ominico Soap. 
,EUER & Co., 10 Cedar St., New York 


QTartEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING 
RARRE TT,NEPHEWS& 
Philada, 348. N. Charles St., Balt. Dresses rf sy and 
cleaned without ripping. Send for circular and price list. 


AGENTS WANTED. cis 
the Ohio 
Rug Machine. Rapid seller. 
Sample machine, $1, Address 
for catalogue, Ohio Rug Ma- 
chine Co., Wauseon, Ohio. 








ESTABLISHM ENT. 
CO..5 & 7 John st. iN, 

















Buy your Base Balls of 
the manufacturer, For 
s +. “-. will mail our 
2<GULAT 7 LEAGUE BALL, ora good 
-HIDE BALL at either ene 50c., or 75c. 








poss HAFF ME ’G CO., Box 1895, New York. | 





~oYo" AN CYC 
= Awesive LINE Mie on p- 
lost’ = NA SazeaPricns uracTunt 7 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY, CHICAGO, ILLS. 

in your own 


[1S 410 $5 AON 2 


the Nickel Tidy 
Hold ~ Over 200,000 
sold.Every family buys them.Samy buys them.s 
mail l6c, in 2c. stamps. W.H 





Sample & Ag »rice list by 
sselbach,bx./ as Sandusky,O. 








A two-cent stamp sent to SNOW 

& EARLE, Providence, R. 1., will 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, asure 
cure for Headache, Dyers pain, © onstipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, He se urn, Liver Complaint, and 
which arise from disordered stomach. 





for 1 Dozen First-Class Pho- 
tographs of yourself, size of 
postage stamp. Send us your 
photo, or tin type to copy from, 
which will be returned with order, 


ART PHOTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn, 





MAKE MONEY.\i75, room. 

selling my wonderful 

Corn Salve at 25c.a box. Your protit 5c. a box besides 

present of a fine Waterbury Watch, if you sell 8doz.Will 

mail postage paid 1 doz. to start you. ‘You remit money 
when so sold. Address C, H AWLEY, Salem, N. Y. 

vieces to 


New 
speak in school. 


THE RED BOOKS 3:2 


Just 
closing ex- 

















4 
ercises, Elocution, Gesture. Be: rose / illustrated, 
By re ee, 6 different numbers, 50c.; 18 copies, $1.00, 
at ENE - HALL, au Mie higan Avenue, Chea, Ills, 
LADI ES, enamel your R: inge 






on the sides twice a year, tops 
once a week, and you have the 
Jinest. polished stove in the | 
world, Sold by dealers at lc. 


i : 
a fj 
Chromo 12x18; with sample doz. 


by Ex. $1.20. Parlor Pride Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 





MEDA 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


—— health waist. 
list of health books FREE 
vis LaSalle St., 


Chicago, Ill. 

SEND YOUR NAME and the ames of your friends to 
Vs E. PARKER, YNN, for his Book on 

won’ -» Fancy Work. He 
gives it away, It contains hundre ds of illustrations, Ma- 
terials by mail at wholesale. 25 skeins Embroidery Silk, 
lsc. Embroidery Floss, 25c. per doz. Jennie June Books 
at half price. Kensington Embroidery and the Colo rs of 
Flowers,35c. Book of Stamping | P ‘atte rhs kWO pictures.2 c. 


IMPROVED LOTTA BUSTLE 


Most stylish bust rorn 
for grace,comfsort, hea th and 
durability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian Jash- 
tons, Altraus regains its shape 
afier pressure, 


BATES’ WAIST 3. am 


| SANIT ARY PUB. 


Circulars 











le 


Send for price-list, 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO.,, 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 









AMAL 








‘The world’s assortment of Spring and 
Summer DRESS GOOD 1 a 
VELVETS, SHAWLS, &c., Vou 
READY, Everything in Dry Goods and 
Garments, Send for Samples and Prices, 

Cis. < Send 6 cents for 

# Sample Copy of 

Cooper & Conard’s 
3est home periodical published. iO cts.a year, postpaid 
COOPER & CONARD, Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

oy | K Two Ounces for 

L 55 CENTS. 
To any one sending 55 cents before July Ist, will 
receive in return one full ounce Waste Embroidery 
| Silk and one full ounce Waste Sewing Silk, also Book 
of Fancy Stitches. Address 
J. E. PICKERING, Everett, Mass, 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


peter CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinet motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 
smoother Cream than : J 
other Freezer on the market, 
Machinery easily adjusted and 







TRIPLE MO’ pio operated. Tubs water-proof, 
ig ITE MOUNT! Over 300,000 in use. Send 
CREAM FREE 


for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHUA, N. H. 


MUN 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, ae 
and Toilet Sets, Silverirare, Watches. ete, VHITE 
| TEA SETS of 46 and 68 picces with #10 and #12 
| orders Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and 56 pieces 








| 





with $12 and 15 orders. STEM - WINDING 
| Sizes WATC HES with ®15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 


White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with ®20 orders, 
Send us your address and mention this. paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book containing one te Premium 
| and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co,, 

210 State St... Boston, Mass. 


NCING FROM S CTS TO$3.00PER FOOT, 
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Take Ayer’s Sars 





kidneys. 
man again. 


Franz 8. 
from bad action of the liver, having terrible head- 


JuLEs Y. 


Ay 
of God it has cured me. 
best that can be said of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is not 
half good enough.” 


Without Doubt 


That man has some disease of the 
Liver or Kidneys. 
@ person in such a condition. 


It is pitiful to see 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Has relieved and cured hundreds of 
similar cases. 

JoHN Wy ir, 88 Moody st., Lowell, Mass., was 
troubled with want of appetite, oppressive weak- 
ness, and severe pains in the small of his back ; 


indications of serious derangement of the 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla made him a well 
Price 81. Worth 85 a bottle, 
Horrr, Kewaunee, Wis., suffered 


1es, and such pains in his back he could hardly 


walk. He was cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Price 81. Worth $5 a bottle, 

GETCHELL, St. Louis, Mo., was a 
»9ken down man for some years, from no other 
ise than derangement of the liver. He tried 
er’s Sarsaparilla, and says: “‘ By the blessing 
I feel young again. The 


aparilla this Month. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











PERRY & C 





0’§ STEEL 


Of Superior Quality, 
Samples different styles, 
trial, including the famous 
“*U,” Falcon, 


PENS 








194 











For the Companion. 
NATURE. 


Iam mother of Life, and the hand-maid of God, 

I move in each mote from the suns to the sod, 

1 brood in all darkness, I gleam in all light, 

I fathom all depth and I crown every height; 

Within me the globes of the universe roll, 

And through me all matter takes impress and soul, 
Without me all forms into chaos would fall, 

I was under, within and around, over all, 

Ere the stars of the morning in harmony sung, 

Or the systems and suns from their grand arches swung. 






I loved you, O earth, in those cycles profound, 

When darkness unbroken ene ed you round, 

And the fruit of creation, the race of mankind, 

Was only a dream in the Infinite mind. 

I nursed you, O earth, ere your oceans were born, 

Or your mountains rejoiced in the gladness of morn, 
When naked and helpless you came from the womb, 
Ere the seasons had decked you with verdure and bloom, 
And all that appeared of your form or your face 

Was a bare, lurid ball in the vast wilds of space. 


When your bosom was shaken and rent with alarms 
I calined and caressed you to sleep in my arms, 

I sung o’er your pillow the song of the sp : 
‘Till the hum of its melody softened your fears 
When fevered I cooled you with mist and w 





; 
ith shower, 
And kissed you with eloudlet and rainbow and flower, 
Til you woke tn the heavens arrayed like a queen, 
garments of purple, of gold and of green, 
rom fabrics of glory my fingers had spun 
For the mother of nations and bride of the sun, 





There was love in your face, and your bosom rose fair, 
rent of your roses made fragrant the air, 
And your blush in the glance of your lover was rare 
As you waltzed in the light of his warm yellow hair, 
Or lay in the haze of his Vr noons, 

Or slept "neath the gaze of the passionless moons,— 
And I stretched out my arms from the awful unknown 
Whose channels are swept by my rivers alone, 

And held you se re in your young mother-days, 

i offspring their lullaby lays 

and nations came forth from your breast, 
led and died, and returned there to rest. 












Lived, stra 


All creatures conecived at the Fountain of Cause 
Are born of my travail, controlled by my laws, 

I throb in their veins and I breathe in their breath, 
Combine them for effort, disperse them in death; 
No form is too great or minute for my care, 

No place so remote but my presence is there, 

I bend in the grasses that whisper of spring, 

I lean o'er the spaces to hear the stars sing, 

1 laugh with the infant, | roar with the sea, 

I roll in the thunder, T hum with the bee; 

From the centre of suns to the flowers of the sod 

1 am shuttic and loom in the purpose of God, 

The ladder of action all spirit must climb 

To the clear heights of Love from the lowlands of Time, 





"lis mine to protect you, fair bride of the sun, 

Till the task of the bride and the bridegroom is done, 

Till the roses that crown you shall wither away, 

And the blush on your beautiful cheek shall decay, 

TH the soft golden locks of your lover turn gray, 

And palsy shall seize on the pulses of Day, 

‘TH you cease to give birth to the children of men, 

And your forms are absorbed in my currents agai 

But your sons and your daughters, unconquer 
strife, 

Shall rise on my pinions and bathe in my life 

While the tieree glowing fires of the suns cease to burn, 

And bright constellations to vapor return, 

And new ones that rise from the graves of the old, 

shine, fade and dissolve like a tale that is told, 


JAMES G. CLARK, 





, 
ed by 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
—— 
For the Companion, 
A STRANGE SERMON. 


It was a colored woman, in the green depths of 
a South Carolina forest, who preached it. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 20, 1886. 








'couldn’t see you, and could hear you, I’d know 

by that; and ef I couldn’t hear you, and I felt 
| you, I’d know by that. I don’ jes’ see God Him- 
self, maybe, but I see the sky He lives in, and the 
| trees that He made, and ’pears like I hear Him 
when the pine trees and the winds make a noise ; 
and I feed Him all the time in my heart.” 

“Will you pray to Him for me?” the lady 
asked. ‘For I want to find Him too.” 

The colored woman looked into the white 
woman’s face; their eyes met and held each 
other for a space, and at last the answer came: 

“God is not to be mocked, my ole man says, 
but I think you aint mockin’ Him, honey. You 
jes’ want to fin’ Him, like I foun’ Him in the wil- 
derness. Yes, I’ll pray for you, and I'll tell my 
ole man, and he’ll pray for you too, but that aint 
enough, honey. J/e knows my voice aint yours, 
an’ He wants to hear His chillen a-speakin’ for 
theirselves. Pray, honey, and you'll fin’ He’s got 
ears to hear; and the Lord’s arm’s long enough to 
reach you, sure!” 

And then, with that word ‘‘sure” on her lips, 
she seemed to melt into the forest. 





—~+or 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


The quotation, as regards poets—“And learn in 
suffering what they teach in song’’—is very common; 
but the absolute truth which it conveys is, perhaps, 
really understood only by those who have both suffer- 
ed and sung. One of the finest of all Swinburne’s 
poems, “The Triumph of Time,” was the immediate 
outgrowth of the keenest sorrow his wayward heart 
ever experienced. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” would 
never have been written, but for the death of the 
friend of the poet’s youth, Arthur Hallam. What 
sorrow sings in Shelley’s ““Adonais,” that wonderful 
lament for John Keats! 


The birth of Rev. Charles Kingsley’s song, which 
so many people know and love, “The Three Fishers,” 
was not like the keen agonies of loss just mentioned, 
yet it was the fruit of one of the most intensely trying 
epochs of Kingsley’s life. 

In the summer of 1851, he was asked to deliver one 
of a series of discourses to working-men who came to 
see the Great Exhibition. Mr. Kingsley believed 
himself to be in sympathy, as to his views of the 
sphere and duties of working-men, with the clergy- 
man who had asked him to speak. He took for his 
theme “The Message of the Church to the Laboring 
Man.” He held that “the business for which God 
sends a Christian priest in a Christian nation, is to 
preach freedom, equality, and brotherhood, in the 
fullest, deepest, widest meaning of those three great 
words, thatin so far as he so does, he is a true priest, 
doing his Lord’s work, with his Lord’s blessing on 
him.” 

Never had Mr. Kingsley been more in earnest. The 
hearts of his listeners throbbed to the eloquence of 
his words, as throb the harp-strings through which a 
strong wind breathes. To those humble hearers it 
seemed as if now, indeed, was their Christ brought 
near—their Elder Brother, who loved and served and 
lived and died for them. Sobs shook them. This— 
this—was the true, the Divine Love to which they 
could draw nigh—in which they could trust. 

To this silent, breathless audience, the speaker 
spoke long, and at the close of his sermon he would 
have lifted his hands to bless them, when suddenly 
and unexpectedly the clergyman of the parish—who 
had invited Kingsley to speak—arose and denounced 
many of the sentiments to which they had just lis- 
tened. Kingsley heard him through in respectful 
silence, restrained by a gesture the excitement which 
swayed the crowd of listeners, and with bowed head 
came down from the pulpit, and passed, still silently, 
through the throng which pressed around him with 
their “God bless you, sir!” and went out. A friend, 
describing the event to Mrs. Kingsley, said,— 














A party of friends were driving through the 





woods, where the evergreen pines gave them mur- 
murous shelter, and the sweet-breathed yellow 
jasmine made the air fragrant. It was a lovely 
yet monotonous drive, through miles on miles of 
pine-barren; and when the colored woman drew 
nigh, it was by way of diversion that one of the 
party proposed they should “interview the dar- 
key.” 

She had a rugged, noble face, such a one as 
Rembrandt would have coveted for a model, and 
she bore in one arm a heavy sack, which evidently 
contained potatoes, and on the other a covered 
basket, which seemed heavy also. 

“Got whiskey in that basket, maumer ?” began 
the man who constituted himself the spokesman 
of the party. 

“Got whiskey? No, sah,” and the woman 
looked into his face with her steadfast dark eyes. 





“T don’ use no sech stuff as dat, not sence I foun’ 
God.” 

She said these words solemnly, and it seemed 
as if a sudden hush fell upon the gay party—a 
silence which the very forest shared. Instinctively 
the man who had spoken took off his hat, as he 
asked, respectfully, “When was that, maumer ?” 
I'se fifty 
years ole now, and I lived half my life with no 
God, and then, bress de Lord! I foun’ Him.” 


“Jest twenty-five years ago, sah. 


“A word from Charles might have raised such a 
storm as God only could have quelled.” 

Next morning he was assailed by the Press, and 
forbidden by the Bishop of London to preach in the 
city, though this prohibition was afterwards with- 


| drawn, when the Bishop had read Kingsley’s sermon 


for himself. It was at this time of trial, in the very 
midst of his utmost pain, that Charles Kingsley wrote 
his ballad of “The Three Fishers.” Knowing the 
touching story, does not his own anguish sigh through 
the refrain 


“For men must work and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning” ? 
+2, 


A MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 


One can fancy the courage of the man who first 
ventured to “interview” the lightning; and Barlow’s 
sonorous tribute, in his poem of the “Columbiad,” to 
Dr. Franklin, on the “darkening height,” tempting 
“heaven’s awful thunders,” is not overdrawn. Frank- 
lin would have needed even greater daring to walk 
into a thunder-cloud; no man, in fact, would be fool- 
hardy enough to try it. But Ernest Ingersoll tells the 
readers of the Buffalo Express how, nolens volens, 
he once did that very thing. It happened to him 
while climbing one of the highest peaks of the Sierra 
San Juan (Col.). His first warning, when being sur- 
rounded by the awful electric mass, he says, was “a 
ticking that played on his fingers,” and a tickling at 
the roots of his hair, which soon grew so intense that 
the whole hair of his head “hissed as though being 
fried in hot fat.” His further experience is thus 
described : 





*“Ilow ?> Where ?” The question came from the 
speaker's lips with a sort of eagerness, as if he, 
too, would fain go on the same sacred quest. 

“Right in the wilderness, sah, whar there was 
nobody else, "pears like, but jest God and me. I 
feli powerful empty in my soul, and I knew what 
I wanted, and I got right down in the wilderness, 
and | prayed and prayed and prayed, and He 
hearn me, and I foun’ Him.” 

**And you've kept Him ever since ? 

“He's kep’ me, sah. "Pears like God don’ let 
1 can jes’ feel His hand a-holdin’ me. 
My ole man—he can read, but I can’t—he reads 
to me whar it says in the Good Book, ‘Seek an’ 
ve shall tiv.’ My ole man he’s a preacher, and 
he says thar aint no words in that book but true 
words.” 


fo cusyv. 


“Do you never have any doubting times, man- 
mer?” asked a lady of the party. ‘Are 
always sure of God 

“Sure, honey ? 


you 


I 
you now, and I’se sure you're thar; and 


Yes, I’se sure enough. sees 


ef I 


It was only when the lightning-strokes came to be 
but three or four minutes apart, and thin advance 
| mists began to be blown quite close to me, that I sud- 
denly realized the danger I should presently be ex- 
posed to. 
It was high time to escape, but when I rose up and 
| seized my gun it began to hum in a most alarming 
y; turned itself into a sort of electrical rattle- 
snake, and my arm buzzed in feeling quite as angri- 
Vv. 
I was now fully awake to the need for haste, yet 
felt that I must not abandon the valuable gun if it 
were possible to save it. Holding it by its stock, 
therefore, in spite of the tingling numbness in my 
fingers, I tried to hurry down the mountain; but after 
a few steps dropped almost helpless into a crevice be- 
| tween two large stones, and to make the long descent 
with that rifle-barrel singing and my arm half-para- 
lyzed seemed impossible; so I resolved to risk waiting 
here, where I thought myself somewhat protected, 
until the next stroke of lightning should give me a 
moment's freedom from strain to take another run. 
It was a terrific situation. The air was thick and 
close with chilling yo The gun was producing a 
terrible humming, which, added to the noises evoked 
from thousands of vibrating blocks of lava and my 
own sizzling crown, made such a din I could scarcely 
think. I wondered whether I could endure the fast- 
increasing electricity until the discharge came—hoped 
| for, yet with an awful fear that I might be left there 
forever its withered object. Utterly powerless to 
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avert my fate, I hardly thought of. rejoicing when the 
flash showed the bolt had fallen at a safe distance 
away. 
| Taking instant advantage of the slackened strain, I 
seized my rifle and dashed headlong down the slope, 
heedless of falls; but, though only a few seconds had 
elapsed since the discharge of the cloud, so swiftly 
| was the moist air reloaded that 1 received a strong 
electric shock, marked by a pain as if a sword had 
ierced my shoulder where the gun-barrel had touched 
it. Nor had I gone more than thirty yards, when a 
shattering, stunning crash burst into an explosion of 
sound about my ears, and a jagged dart of fire leaped 
upon the peak. 

The very rock upon which I had been sitting a short 
time before flew to pieces. My blood turned chill, and 
the world swung black before my staggering eyes as I 
saw how narrow had been my escape! 

This proved to be the final bolt out of that cloud, 
and it was followed by a furious down-pour of hail 
and sleet, through which I now slowly and painfully 
made my way buck to camp. 


————_+or—_____——_- 
For the Companion, 
TURKEY. 
The Posphorus laves in soft and sapphire calm 
The cypressed shores, and courts the roses there, 


With idle wave, craving a kiss of balm 
‘To waft in fragrance on the drowsy air. 






Frail, on the blue tides speed the 
Swift as the gulls that hasten through the night, 

Striving to reach before the Muezzin strikes, 
Stamboul, in all its glory and its light. 


raudy caiques, 







Beyond, arise the argent and the gold 
Of my 1 minarets, shimmering in the glow 
Of the great couchant sun in purple rolled, 
That lingers o’er them, and seems loath to go. 





Below, the city awaits the coming stars, 
The lamps are trimmed amid the radiant Kiosks, 
Vast, turbaned throngs swarm thro’ the loud baz: 
And Imans chant within the doméd mosques. 
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While in yon marble palace, rising grand 
Above the fig and orange of its grove, 
A young slave dreanis of her Circassian land, 
And sighs in vain for liberty and love! 
F. S. SALTUS. 








———__—_+or— 
CAUTIOUS. 


It is often very amusing to hear the precautionary 
instructions and admonitions given to inexperienced 
young travellers at rural railway stations by anxious 
parents and friends, who have travelled little them- 
selves. A big farm wagon, filled with men, women 
and children, came up to a small railroad station in a 
backwoods district. A young woman of the party 
was going all the way from one State to another, and 
her relatives had come to “‘see her off.” The remarks 
overheard by a looker-on were of the following na- 
ture: 


“Now be mighty careful, Mary.” 
“Yes, I will.” 
“Got your satchel?” 
“Yes.” 
“Got your ticket all safe?” 
“Yes.” 
“Be sure and pin your money up carefully in your 
pocket.” 
“Yes.” 
“Don’t talk to no one.” 
“Ke.” 
“Look out awful sharp for pickpockets.” 
“Yes, I will.”’ 
“Don’t forget 
“No, I won't 
“Got your baggage-check all safe?” 
“Yes,” 
“Don’t give it 
“No, I won't.’ 
‘Be sure and get on the right train when you change 
“ars.” 
P we Yes.” 
“Sure you've got everything?” 
“Yes, I guess so.” 


for anything to change cars.” 


up until you get your baggage.” 


stop real still.’ 

“Yes, I will.” 

“If the train should run off the track, you better 
set perfectly still.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“Here comes the train now. 
thing?” 

“Yes,”” 

“Now do be careful, Mary!” 

“Yes, yes, I will.” 

“Write right off.” 

“hes.” 


Sure you got every- 


“Be awful careful!” 
“Yes.” 


“Mind that you”— 

“All aboard!” shouts the conductor, and Mary is 
carried off into a thousand dangers, as her friends 
firmly believe. 

——————<~o-—_—__ 
FIND YOUR “FORTE.” 


There is no boy or girl born into the world who 
cannot do at least one thing well, if he or she can 
only find out what that one thingis. The mistakes 
and failures in life come from trying to do what one 
cannot do well, or from not trying to do anything. 
Artemus Ward was a wit; sometimes, also, he was a 
sage. Few writers have ever given any better prac- 
tical advice than he gave in his funny but intelligible 
maxim: “Boys, don’t never do nothin’ which it isn’t 
your forte.” Ambition to do great things is most 
laudable, and is at the bottom of most important 
human achievements. But the doing great things is 
usually a result of having done little things well. 
When a weak man, who has never accomplished any- 
thing, devotes himself to a great task, it is not ambi- 
tion, but presumption. 


It is related that Abraham Lincoln once inquired 
for a young man of little mental or moral force whom 
he had once known, and was told that he had gone as 
a missionary to the Hindoos. A quizzical twinkle 
came into Lincoln’s eye. 

“Well,” said he, “the conversion of those wise 
heathen is a good work, and Billy is a good man—in 
his place. But to match one against the other is like 
trying to sweep up the ocean sands with a penny 
broom.” 

The world forms a very quick, and in the main a 
very accurate, judgment of men. It laughs at pre- 
sumptuous and pushing men, who have not enough 
mental force to back up their gest pretensions, and 
in a short time each man finds his level. 

If aman has found out what is the highest work he 
can do well, if he has found out his “forte,” and 
sticks to it, he has the respect of all who know him, 
whatever his station in life may be. If he tries what 
is forever beyond him, he is ridiculous. 

When Disraeli made his first s 
he was laughed off his feet. “The time will come,” 





“Be careful getting off the cars. Wait until they | 
J 


ech in Parliament, 


time watching for an opportunity to do something 
better. One must learn from both successes and fail- 
ures. 

The best test of the capacity of a person is some- 
times afforded by his ability to learn the true lesson 
of afailure. If he has success in him, he will dis- 
cover why he failed. He may not try again, but if he 
does, he will not repeat the error. 
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HIS OLD MOTHER. 


The impulse of pity is so sudden in its response as 
to seem independent of the will. It answers the 
touch of misery, as the harp replies to the hand, in- 
stuntaneously. When the eyes of suffering look into 
the eyes of the pitiful, in a moment there is a trans- 
fusion of sympathy—two are one, for they feel to- 
gether. The following pathetic story, of an old moth- 
er seeking the bedside of her dying son, well illus- 
trates the instantaneousness and transfusing power 
of pity: 

She was poorly clad, and shivered as she sat down 
near the stove and wrung her blue, rough fingers to 
warm them. 

“1 wonder—I wonder—if I will get there in time,” 
she mumbled over and over again. “Voor boy! He 
was always good to me, and I wonder if 1 will be with 
him when it comes.” 

“Ticket,” said the conductor. 

The old woman opened her basket, and was a long 
time in looking over it, and when she got through she 
was very white, and said in a hesitating voice to the 
conductor,— 

“Stop the train, and put me off. I bought my ticket 
youterdien and put it in my purse, but I have forgotteu 
my purse, and left it home. O sir! I am so sorry, 
but I am going to St. Louis to see my boy who 
worked in a foundry till yesterday, when a great 
wheel feil over on him, and crushed him so badly they 
say he'll die. But I have forgotten my pocketbook, 
and now I shall never see him again in this world. 
Put me off, but I don’t know how in the world I will 
get back home or go on.” 

The pleasant ridges on her face were drawn up into 
corded lines, the blue veins stood out in great knots, 
and she clenched her fingers in agony, as the tears 
started from her eyes. 

Several of the passengers were looking on, and 
when the conductor passed on as if he had lost his 
mother, his great hand grasping his punch trembling- 
ly, and his eyes brimful, a quiet, big-hearted man 
whispered to him, and then went through the car 
ahead of him asking for half-dollar contributions, but 
the passengers would not give, and as the train slowed 
up at the next station, the conductor walked up to 
her, with a look of sympathy, and gently put his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Never mind,” she said, swallowing a great lump 
in her throat. “Ill get off peaceably.” 

Then her frame was convulsed with a shudder, and 
as the brakeman opened the door to call the name of 
the station, the snow-burdened air came in and blew 
off her bonnet, and she uttered a sharp cry of pain 
as the conductor pressed her back into her seat, and 
said,— 

“Don’t get off, mother. 
through to ——.” 

He stopped, and exclaimed in alarm,— 

“Help here!” The passengers gathered around him, 
and in another moment he said,— 

“Her fare is paid clear through to heaven.” She 
had reached the end of her journey, and her son had 
died an hour before. 

The conductor and brakeman tenderly lifted her, 
and complied with her request to put her off at the 
next station, giving something that looked like money 
to the station-agent.— Through Mail. 


Se 
NOT RECALLED. 


The stories in regard to Horace Greeley’s hand- 
writing seem never to be exhausted. But as Mr. 
Greeley’s use of the pen extended through a long life- 
time, it is probable that the printers vexed by him 
were numerous, and each of them had his own tale to 
tell. An old printer who formerly worked on the 

Tribune relates an incident within his own expe- 
| rience. 
| When Greeley was writing his “Busy Life,” for the 
| New York Ledger, that paper had no compositor who 
| could read his copy, and word was given out that two 

men were needed for that purpose. The candidates 
| were requested to call upon Mr. Greeley, who would 
test their ability. 

In those days, says this printer, I thought myself 
equal to making out any sort of hieroglyphics, and 
accordingly made an early application. i went into 
the office, and as I walked up to the desk where Mr. 
Greeley was sitting, he looked up from his work,— 
and such a look! Yucver saw such an innocent, hap- 
py expression on a man’s face in my life. 

“You want a printer or two to work on your manu- 
script, Mr. Greeley?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘Two men are needed who can 
read my writing. They tell me I write a very bad 
hand.” 

“So they say,” I remarked. 

“Can you read it?” he asked, looking me squarely 
in the face. 

“I don’t know. I think I can. I have read almost 
everything.” I need not remark that I was very con- 
fident. Indeed, I was certain I could read it. 

“I will try you,” he said, at the same time picking 
up asheet of paper from the pile on which he had 
been at work. 

“Read this.” 

I took it and read :— 

“Florid. The menagerie swung over three murder- 
ous, uneccentric Normen.” 

The next word puzzled me somewhat. 

I stopped, and after looking at it for a moment, 
deuaalite Mr. Greeley. 

He was all smiles, and I supposed him to be pleased 
with the progress I had made. 

I went on,— 

“Regrets of these lines reeking the tympanum, and 
consoling these on.” 

* That was the end of the page. 

1 looked at Mr. Greeley as I handed it back, and he 
was still smiling. He finally said,— 

“That will do. If I conclude to take you, I will 
send for you.” 

But he never did. 


EXPECTED HELP. 


It is certainly the duty of every good wife to make 
herself as useful as possible to her husband, but there 
are limitations to her duties and usefulness that all 
husbands should respect. But many men, like the 
Silas of the following incident, expect greater aid 

from their wives than they are entitled to. 
| Silas is a country character, who means well. He 

tries to earn a living, and “tinkers around” at odd 
jobs and chores and whatever he can get to do; but 
| he works much as he talks, with a painful drawi that 
| is very suggestive of that state of natural restfulness 
| which is called “born tired.” 

Silas came to mend the fence. 


Your fare is paid clear 














he muttered, between his teeth, “when you shall hear 
; me.” It did come. There was the making of a states- 
man in the young man. The same words in the mouth 
of another person of less capacity would have been 
the announcement that a long and hopeless struggle 
| was begun, which would end some time in a mortify- 
| ing failure. 
| How is a young man or a young woman to discover 

what he or she can do? By trying faithfully to do | 


“You seem happy, Silas,” said Mr. Blank, when 

the fence was finished. 
| “Ya-as,” drawled Silas. ‘Ya-as, I’ve been a-gittin’ 

married this mornin’.” 
| “Married? You? Why, Silas, man alive, what on 
| earth have you gone and done that for? You can’t 
| support yourself as it is!” 

“Wull,” said Silas, “I ken pooty near support my- 
self, ’n’ I think it’s a pity if she can’t help some.” 
Boston Record. 


that particular duty which each day brings, all the 
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For the Companion. 
BABY’S BELONGINGS. 


Here are the baby’s bonny blue eyes. 
What shall we give her to see? 
A calico doll and a parrotty poll, 
As funny as funny can be. 
Here are the baby’s little pink ears. 
What shall we give her to 
hear? 





“That isn’t a bad plan,” said Uncle Jack. ‘You 
might try it, Teddy.” 

So Uncle Jack went over the wall, and Teddy | 
sat down on the soft grass close by it, and took | 
the russet out of his pocket. Then he thought | 
the woodchuck might hear him if he ate it; so | 
he held it in his hand without taking even a| 
bite. 

How pleasant it was there on the sunny side of 
the orchard wall! A robin was singing in the 
honey-sweet tree. Teddy wondered if he had a 
nest there. 

He gazed up into the sunny blue of the sky. 
How pretty the fleecy-white clouds looked, sailing 
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flew open. But he let go the apple. 

‘““Why—o-o-oh !” he cried. ‘‘O Uncle Jack! 
gran’ma! Oh-h!” 

Then the woodchuck was gone. And the apple 
was gone. And the next thing Teddy knew, Un- 
cle Jack was looking over the wall, laughing at 
him. He laughed more when he heard Ted’s 
story. *. 

“Sure you didn’t dream it ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, lam,” said Teddy. “If I did, who ate 
the apple, Uncle Jack ?” 

Sure enough! But I know Teddy didn’t dream 
it. So does Uncle Jack. Because he saw it all over 
the orchard wall. 


oO 


A. C. 8. 














Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 
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RIDDLE. 


I scamper to school with the children, 
I stay with the baby at home, 
With the feet of civilized 
mortals 





A bell that will ring, and a 
bird that will sing, 
And a brook that goes tink- 
ling clear. 


Here is the baby’s little wee 
nose. 
What shall we give her to 
smell? 
A hyacinth blue and a violet, 
too, 
And roses and lilies as well. 


Here is the baby’s pretty red 
mouth. 
What shall we give her to 
eat? 
A sugary heart and a rasp- 
berry tart, 
And everything else that is 
sweet. 


And here are the baby’s little 
fat hands. 
What shall we give her to 
hold? 
A sunbeam? that’s right! and 
a rainbow bright, 
And plenty of silver and 
gold. 
LAURA E. RICHARDs. 
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For the Companion. 


WHO ATE THE LAST 
RUSSET? } 
‘“‘Here’s the very last 
russet in the barrel,” said | 
grandma, coming up from 
the cellar. ‘Do you want 
it, Teddy >” 

“Oh yes’m, if you please !” 
said Teddy. He took the 
little brown apple, which 
had begun to grow shriv- 
elled, and put it in his pock- 
et. Then he put his straw 
hat on his head. He was 
going out to the hay-field 
with Uncle Jack. It was 
such fun to be in the coun- 
try! 

The way to the hay-field 
was through the orchard 
and over a stone wall; at 
least, that was the shortest 
way. All at once Teddy 
stopped suddenly. 

“Oh, what is that hole 
for, Uncle Jack?” he 
asked. 

Uncle Jack laughed. It 
did seem to him as if Ted- 
dy’s brown eyes spied ev- 
erything worth spying. 

“That’s the door of a 
woodchuck’s house,” he 
answered. 

‘“‘Why, where is the house, 
Uncle Jack ?” 

“Under the wall, Ted- 
dy.” 

At that, Teddy’s eyes 
opened wider than ever, 
which is saying a good 
deal. 

“Ts the—the treechuck in 
there ?” he asked. 

“*Woodchuck !” said Uncle 





While Tom 


Said he, “I 





So all the neighbors started out 
To help the fifer, poor, 

The cobbler came with his stout old dame, 
The sexton and the cure. 

The tailor slick, with his measuring stick— 
All followed up the din. 

The parish school, the poor town fool, 
And the keeper of the inn. 






















The fire is built, poor piggie dies— 
And roasted brown is he. 


Behind a neighboring tree. 

’‘m beat—I stole the meat 
To make the fine repast— 

But that old justice, in the wig, 

He little knows it is his pig 
They’re eating up so fast.” 


Tom, Tom, the fifer’s son, 
What do you think he did ? 
He stole a pig and away he run, 
Ran from his home and hid. 
Then off the poor old fifer flew, 
With the drummer in his train, 
==, To find the pig and the bad 
boy, too, 
Alas! ‘twas all in vain. 
They hunted high and they 


For the boy and the pig, 


A-puffing and a-blowing. 
“Ho, ho,” said he, “pray tell 


They told him of the stolen 


If 1 don’t join the fun.” 





looks on with hungry eyes 


But no one knew which way to go, 


Then came the pompous magistrate, 


Where all these folks are going.” 















hunted low, 


you know. 


to me 


pig, 


And Tom, the fifer’s son— 
“A boy and pig! Now dash my wig 


Of what was best to do, 


Proposed a barbecue. 
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Jack, laughing again. “I 
don’t know, Teddy. I 


wouldn’t wonder if he is.” 

Teddy got down on his knees, and peered into 
the little dark tunnel that ran under the orchard 
wall. 

“T can’t see him, Uncle Jack.” 

“Well, maybe he isn’t at home, then,” said 
Uncle Jack, taking Teddy’s hand again. ‘Why 
—no—yes—there he is, Teddy! Look, quick!” 

‘“‘Where?” cried Teddy. ‘Oh, where, Uncle 
Jack ?” 

There was a rush of small feet over the ground. 
Teddy caught just a glimpse of a little brown 
object disappearing through the woodchuck’s door. 
He looked disappointed enough. 

“Oh, now,” said he, ‘‘I didn’t see him hardly a 
bit!” 

“Never mind,” said Uncle Jack. ‘Maybe you'll 
have another look at him some time. They go 
like a streak.” 

A bright idea popped into Teddy’s head that 
minute. 

“OQ Uncle Jack! don’t you s’pose if I’d sit down 


| on!—like boats, Teddy thought. 


He wished he 
could ride in one of them. And there was a great 
| big bird flapping along, ever so high up. Teddy 
wondered what kind of a bird it was. 

Pretty soon he forgot to wonder; the brown 
eyes closed. In another minute Teddy was fast 
asleep. 








For the Companion, 


A LULLABY. 


Behind the mountains in the west 
The busy sun is slowly creeping. 

The big round moon is in the sky, 
The little stars are brightly peeping; 





Before long something funny happened. Down | 
in the little tunnel shone two very bright black 
eyes. Then a small brown head popped forth, and 
a little blunt nose turned this way and that, sniffing 
the air. What could it be—that delicious smell, 
like ripe apples? There were none in the orchard 
yet. 

It did not take those two bright eyes and that 

| keen little nose long to discover the last of the rus- 
sets lying there. To be sure, it was held fast in a 

| small, sunburnt hand; but the temptation was too 
strong to be resisted. 

Out of his burrow came Master Woodchuck ; 
nearer and nearer he crept to the apple. 


The flowers that opened with the day 
Have shut their eyes :—as well as they 
Must little folks be sleeping. 8. E. H. 
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For the Companion. 


| CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Bertie, aged two and a half, was looking 
out of the window at the stars one evening. It 
was the first time he had ever noticed them closely. 
After gazing intently at a big bright “twinkler” a 

| few moments, he cried, ‘‘O mamma! come quick, 
| and see him wiggle!” 


While up and down the quaint old town 
The people went a-spying, | 

The pig had broken loose from Tom, 
And through the streets came flying. 

It soon was caught and then they thought 


And as some quarrelled for their share, 
The magistrate, with lordly air, 











All over the world I roam. 
Across the lawn and the ter- 


race 
I stretch, like a snake in 
the grass, 
Tam loved by the birds and 
the blossoms, 
But not by the people who 
pass. 
I wait for the tired mother, 
When her household cares 
are done; 
But only with sighs she greets 


me, 
Never with smiles, not one. 
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HALF-SQUARE, 


* * * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * 

* * + * * * * 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * 

* * * * 

* * * 

* * 

* 

1, A kind of flat-bottomed 


bout constructed by  Bona- 

arte for the invasion of Eng- 

and, 
» 


“> 





An ancient Athenian, to 
whom belonged the garden or 
grove where Plato and_ his 
followers held their philosoph- 
ical conferences. 

3, A small, shallow drum. 

4, One who worships as 
divine. 

5, Boundaries. 

6, An Arabian governor of 
a conquered province, 

7, Mode of conduct or pro- 
cedure. 

&, A Roman coin, originally 
of a pound weight. 

”, A nasal consonant. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 


3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC,. 


Words of seven letiers. 


» A part cut off or divided. 
» Atown in modern frica. 
» Containing organs. 

» Aspecies of timber found 
in North America. 

5, To surround, 

6, Perverse. 

7, Fatty. 

8, Consisting of thin scales. 

9, A rheumatie pain. 

10, Combining. 

11, One of the United States. 
12, A light set upon a bea- 
con. 

13, A species of rhinoceros 
(Wood's Animal Kingdom). 
I4, A Bible proper name 
meaning “a bag of linen.” 

15, ‘To superintend. 

16, A Bible proper name 
meaning “that conjectures.” 

Primals. The name of a 
Confederate general in the 
late war, who died on May 9, 
18633. 

Finals. The name of an 
important event which oc- 
curred on May 4, 1775. 
FRANK SNELLING. 
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1 to2, Anattendant on trav- 
ellers in Europe. 

3to4, Asilver coin of Port- 
ugal. 

1 to 3, A piece of music in triple time. 

2 to 4, Inclined to stand still. 

Diamond. A consonant; unmeaning talk; an ex- 
ercise; a kind of smaller ordnance; a plant, from the 


| seeds of which an oil is expressed; a calm or sheltered 


place; a consonant. 
AROOSTOOK. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Theseus. 2, Echo. 3, 
5, Amor. 6, Hades. 7, Thisbe. 
10, Andromeda. 11, Atlas. 


Apollo. 
&, Sol. 
2, Tantalus. 


4, Helen. 


%, Semele. 


2. Because she is made (maid) with flower (flour). 
Because it makes a nose gay (nosegay). 


3. 
ist stanza=East, least, Country of Many Islands, 


call it. 


2nd “ land, stand, toys. 

3rd“ =sale, foot, fail, toot. 

4th “ =droll, cord. 

5th “ =Kast, least, Feast of Flags. 


(This is the boys’ special feast in Japan, one name 
for which is “The Country of Many Islands.’’) 


4. Cockatoo, Auk, Titmouse, Bulfinch, Ibis, Red- 
start, Dragoon bird.—CATBIRD. 
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For the Companion. 


FLORIDA. 


Florida is becoming the winter garden and park 
of the Northern States. 
gerated. 


Its beauties are not exag- 
A word about the climate as a health resort. 


The benefit to health from a change of locality is | 


often due, not to the hygienic superiority of the place 
visited, but influence of 
change in one’s surroundings. 


to the mysterious mere 
the same complaint, may go, the one from the city to 
the country, the other from the country to the city, 
and each be equally helped. 
better for good health, as helping to 
keep up that physical vigor which readily resists ordi- 
nary attacks of disease. 

But there is no doubt that there are in certain local- 
ities hygienic features 


Such changes are even 


persons in 


elevation, dryness, evenness 
of temperature, freedom from malaria, ete.—which act 
favorably on certain ailments, and it is of great im- 
portance to the sick to know just what locality is best 
suited to their own case. 

Florida, with its sunshine and palms, readily lays 
hold on the imagination of an invalid, and especially 
of one who is consumptive; and, if his physician but 
suggests it, his whole being concentrates in the de- 
sire to get there. 

A writer in the Medical Record (April 26, 1884,) 
urges caution in respect to this locality, basing his 
views on personal experience and observation, as well 
as on inquiry. He says that persons of consumptive 
tendencies should go there (if at all) only in Deeem- 
ber, January, February, March, and possibly April. 


In the autumn months they would be likely to 
suffer from malaria, typhoid fevers and dengue; and 


the long-continued heats of summer exhaust systems 
already weakened by disease. In the winter months, 
the violent changes in the temperature make Florida 
wholly unsuited to consumptives beyond the first 
stage. 

The diseases to Florida 


which is adapted are 


rheumatism, contirmed neuralgia, gout and arthritis 


deformans, as the climate and certain saline waters 
If 


one passes his summers at the North and his winters 


there act favorably on the eliminating organs. 


at the South, this is likely at length to become a} 
necessity, since the system loses the bracing influences | 


of winter and thus becomes specially sensitive to cold. 
Consumptives should go to Florida only in the first 
stage. 

Persons of consumptive tendencies, but who are yet 
strong, may spend most of their time there out of 
doors, and divert their minds by moderate exercise, 
walking, tishing, shooting, etc., and be also helped by 
the unique and beautiful scenery, and a diet of 
oranges fresh from the trees. 

In going to Florida, avoid malarious swamps, seek 
the highlands, and also upper rooms in hotels. 

- 
TRUFFLES. 

Truffles, like mushrooms, belong to the great family 
of the Fungi, but are a distinct and very peculiar 
genus. They are eryptogamic (hidden) plants, and 
subterranean in their habits, their position beneath 


the soil varving from two or three inches to two feet | 


indepth. They have no root, stem, or leaf, and vary 
in color from light brown to black. They are some 
what globular in form, and vary in size from a fil 
bert to a large duck's egg. 
and covered with a skin. 
growth is unknown. 
luxury by the epicure. 
rrufiles are mentioned by Juvenal, Pliny, Plutarch 
and Martial. 


Their surface is watery, 
Their exact method 
hey are regarded as a great 


Phe Athenian epicures were acquainted 
with them, anda story is told of a bon rirant who 
manumitted a whole family of slaves for having in 
vented a delicious method of preparing them. 

France has the credit of producing the finest truffles. 
Dogs are commonly bred to hunt them, and are called 
*Loulous.” 


“The method of ‘breaking’ them,” says a writer, 


“isto give them for a time pieces of truffles every | 


morning, before they are allowed to partake of any 
other food. After a certain period, when their appe 
tite for truffles inereases, pieces are hidden in the 
ground, and they are made to find them. Thus they 





Orders. Bank Cheeks, or | 
PRO} | 


before the date opposite your name on | 


Two patients, with | 


| 
| mansion near Glasgow. 
| to bed, and when the housemaid followed, she saw 
| the heel of a man’s boot where “nae buit should be.” 
| It would never have done to have told the cook, but 





of | 





are gradually taught their business, though it often 
takes as long as eighteen months before a dog be- 
comes skilled in the practical art. A first-rate truffle- 
hunting dog will command as much as twenty-five or 
thirty dollars, and it appears that of late years the 
search for the tubers has been pursued by many per- 
sons in France as a branch of sport. 

“The action of the truffle-man in stirring up the 
earth is said to stimulate the growth of a future gen- 
eration of tubers, though, as above mentioned, it is 
generally considered that such disturbance of their 
habits late in the season is not beneficial. 

“In some parts of Frifice—Poitou and Périgord, 
for instance—pigs are trained for truffle-hunting; and 
it seems that they have better noses than dogs for this 
work, probably because the truffle is naturally more 
esteemed as an article of food by the pig than the 
dog, and a pig can do quite as long a day’s work as 
the most lasting hound.” 


op 
HODGE’S “ VOAT.” 
There are few more amusing characters than the 


simple-minded person who has just been invested 
with more importance than is becoming. 
——"Proud man 


Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured.” 


The recent extension of the franchise in England 
gives the voting privilege to many men who will have 
to be educated before they will know what it means. 
But the amusing part of it is that these men think 
that they are intelligent. The Whitehall Review 
| (London) cites two samples of political intelligence 
among the new peasant “freemen.” 


A poor aged agricultural laborer residing at Bird- 
| lip, in the County of Gloucester, was canvassed a few 
| days ago. ‘Will you give your vote to Mr. Yorke, 
| John?” kindly inquired a gentleman. 

“No, I shan’t gie my voat to noa’body. Hu’ be the 
| fust vout as iver I had, and I shall kip un vor mysel’.” 
| “Now, John,’ continued the gentleman, ‘1 am sure 

you will give your vote to Mr. Yorke.” 

“No’ah, no’ah, I tells ee straight it be the fust voat 
as iver I ha’ had gid to I, and I shan’t gie un away to 
anybody, but I shall kip un vor mysel’.”’ 

In another parish the squire issued a little leaf- 
let to the “Hodge family” headed “Vote for your 
friends.” The leaflet then told them how they could 
discover their friends by the answer the supposed 
friends gave to the test questions. What with tracts, 

| leaflets, lectures, books and orations, Hodge was per- 
plexed, teased and confused. He said to his carter, 
when he brought in the keys of his stable,— 

| “Well, Bill, who bist a gwan to vote for?” 

“Well, mayster,” replied Bill, “I ha’ read the 
Squire’s sarmont, and I be a gwan to take his advice, 
and to voat vor me friends.” 
| “And who be um, Bill?” 

Bill scratched his head, looked remarkably cute, and 
| exclaimed: 
| ‘Well, mayster, I can’t exactly say, but you be one 
on um.” 


| ae 
| WHAT HE DID. 
| The idea of refusing water to fever patients is, we 
are glad to say, nearly a thing of the past. The fol- 
lowing incident, related by a sailor, serves as an illus- 
tration of the water treatment. “Some years ago, 
when we lay in Jamaica, several of us were sick with 
| the fever, and among the rest the second mate. The 
doctor had been giving him brandy to keep him up, 
but I thought it was a queer kind of “keeping up.” 
| Why, you see, it stands to reason that if you heap 
| fuel on a fire, it will burn the faster, and putting 
brandy to a fever is just the same kind of thing. 





| ‘Well, the doctor gave him up, and I was sent to 

watch with him. No medicine was left, for it was no 
| use—nothing would help him; and I had my directions 
what to do with the body when he was dead. Toward 
midnight he asked for some water. I got him the 
coolest I could tind, and all he wanted; and if you’ll 
believe me, in less than three hours he drank three 
gallons. 

“The sweat rolled off from him like rain. Then I 
thought sure he was gone; but he was sleeping, and as 
sweetly as achild. In the morning when the doctor 
came, he asked what time the mate died. 

«Won't you go in and look at him?’ I said. 

“He went in and took the mate’s hand. 

“ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘the man is not dead. He’s alive 
and doing well. What have you been giving him?’ 

***Water, simply water, and all he wanted of it,’ 
| said I. 

| ‘I don’t know as the doctor learned anything from 
| that, but I did.” 
| 


—<$— 


| COOL-HEADED. 


The mythical man under the bed has been a source 
of more anxiety to delicate nerves than the real man 
sometimes found hiding in this not very secure place. 
A somewhat amusing story is told of the coolness of 
a wide-awake maid-servant, who tooked under her 
bed and found a man there. 


Two servants had been left in charge of a large 
The cook had gone first up 


she was exceedingly anxious to tell Aleck, the gar- 
dener. 

“What a time ye are comin’ to your bed,” grumbled 
the cook. ‘’Deed ye may say it,” answered the house- 
maid. ‘Sie dirty work as T hae had, I hae fair spoiled 
a’ my goon.” 

“Ye'll be shakin’ it here an’ makin’ a stour,” said 
the cook. 

“I hae mair sense,” answered the girl, as she 
opened the window and shook her dress outside. 

“Plague tak’ it!’ she suddenly cried. “There’s my 
goon ower the windy! Ah, but I'll fetch it up,” she 
added. 

rhe gardener was in the room before the “goon” 
was, and the man was pulled out to receive his just 
deserts. 

-_ 


SNOB. 

| The latest piece of affectation on the part of feeble- 
minded young men is to ape the English in their sup- 
posed manners and speech. The Chicago Herald 
gives the following incident regarding one of these 
would-be Englishmen : 


“What is the booking to New Yo’k?” inquired a 
young man as he stood before the ticket-window of an 
Eastern railroad. 

“Seventeen dollars,” said the agent. 

“You mean—aw—three pounds ten, eh?” 

| “No, T mean seventeen dollars. 
thing about your three pounds ten. 
| *Ya-a-as, vou may book me. 
too much, doncher know; 
that include me luggage?” 
“That chap must be a newly arrived Englishman,” 
remarked the agent. 
“Englishman!” said a brakeman who chanced to be 


Vicket?” 
But three poun’ tenis 
too awfully much. Does 


ae a eee 














I don’t know any- | 


| 


near; “he was born in a canal-boat down here near | 


Joliet, 
" 


and his father got rich buying and selling 
hogs! 
' 
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Every year increases the popularity of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral for all pulmonary troubles. (ddv. 
aenaaeneactllied cite 


Now is the time to take a good spring medicine. 
Hovod’s Sarsaparilla is the very best. 100 doses $1. [Adv. 
~~ . 


To the young face Pozzoni's Powder gives fresher 
charm; to the old, renewed youth, For sale by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers. (Ade. 

—___—@—— — 

Breakfast Cocoa is popular with many. 
and economy with which a family is supplied with a 
most palatable drink, add new favor to this healthful 
beverage. That made by W. Baker & Co. is renowned 
for its purity and excellence, and sold everywhere.[Adv. 
> 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alco- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
asa dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 











its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 
NINTH SEASON. The 


most enjoyable and economi- 
eal excursions ever planned, 
More furnished for the 
money than in ANY Tour yet offered. All Travel 
and Hotels first-class. COMPANY SELECT. By the 
Palatial, Fast, New STEAMSHIP, CITY OF ROME, 
Send for circular—free. E. TOURJEE, Boston, 


Dr. Swett’s Root Beer Packages. 


Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, a. Wintergreen, 
Makes the best temperance drink, and is highly medi- 
cinal, acting beneficially on the stomach, liver and kid- 
neys. Material to make 5 gallons, 25 cts., 6c. extra for 





vostaxe; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. a only at the 
N. E. Botanic pegs, 245 Was 
Boston, GEO. 


hington Street, 
V. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


COAT AND HAT HOOK. 


A child can put it up. 
No screws or tools required. 
For 6 cents we will mail 3 samples to 
any address in the U.S. 
Van Wagoner & Williams Co., 
82 Beekman St., New York, 
{27 Boys can make money as Agents, 









HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


An illustrated and descriptive Catalogue on Art 
Needlework, Lustra Painting, Fancy Work, and Paper- 
Flower Making, with latest Price-list of all kinds of 
Embroidery materials. This is the most complete book 





published, Sent only on receipt of 25c. Also an illus- 
trated Catalogue of over 40,000 Stamping Designs. Price, 
50 cts. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., N. Y. 
Mention which book you want. 





PRIZE 


Base Ball Badge. 


Nickel-Plated, each 10 
cts., 3 for 25c., 9 for 50c., 
1 doz. 60 cts. 

Base Ball Caps and 
Belts, each 10c., 15c., 
60c., 






All the above sent by mail, post- 
age paid. Fora complete list of all 
our goods, send for 1886 Catalogue, 
320 large pages, 5000 illustrations, 
covers printed in 15 different col- 
ors, sent by mail, 25 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 
126-130 Nassau Street, New York. 


ROOZEN'S DUTCH BULBS AND PLANTS. 


GLADIOLI, LILIES, DAHLIAS 
and other fine Summer-flowering 
Bulbs and Plants, for 8 

We have just received from the famous bulb-growers, 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen, near Haarlem, Hol- 
and, a limited quantity of these valuable collections 
which will supply your garden all summer with the most 
beautiful flowers, and delivered by us at express office 
in New York City on receipt of 83.75. 

The package contains— 
24 Gladioli, scarlet. 3 Scarlet Jacobean Lilies. 
18 = assorted colors.12 White Amaryllis. 
12 variegated. 48 Assorted Ranunculus, 
12 Hyacinthus Candicans. 12 Pure White = 

4 Double Dahlias, assor’d, 12 Variegated 

4 Single - ™ 40 Single Scarlet Anemones. 
6 Tiger Lilies, 18 Double “* ™ 

And pamphlet on cultivation free. 

- Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, ete., for fall planting ready in May and mailed 
on receipt of 3cents. Address the Sole Agents, 


DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, 47 Broadway, New York. 


Cut % size—exact. 
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™ lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
,@ nd Beauty 
eS to the 
Sas CUTICURA 
c2”” REMEDIES” 
ISFIGURING HUMORS, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, and 


Humiliating Eruptions, 
Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous clements, and removes the cause. 






CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Icers, and restores the hair. 





CUTICURA SOAP, an ny cee Skin Beautifier, is indis- | 


yensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Slemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin, 


Sold everywhere, Price: CUTICURA, We.; SOAP, Be.: 


| RESOLVENT, $1.10, Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 


CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


t2™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


¥ 





Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 
Nervous Pains instantly relieved by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2¢ 


The ease | 
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[AC TFANTS ano INYAUDS, 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated food, 
| recommended by hundreds of physicians, nurses, and 
| mothers as the best of all es foods. It soothes, 

corrects, and nourishes even in the worst cases. IN- 
FANTS thrive as when on mother’s milk. INVALIDS 
relish it. 
Sold by druggists. Three sizes: 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00, 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 





James McCreery & Co, 


Invite the attention of out-of-town 
buyers to their large and attrac- 
tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 
| Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 
Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, Uphol- 
|stery Goods, Suits, Wraps, House- 
keeping Goods, etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective de- 
|partments a full line of medium- 
priced goods to the finest imported. 

Correspondence from any part of 
the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Samples sent on 
application. 

Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 




















If your grocer does not keep the Ivory 
Soap, send six two cent stamps, to pay 
postage, to Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
and they will send you, free, a large cake 
of Ivory Soap. (Please mention this paper.) 





WORCESTER’S. 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language 
compiled from the Quarto and School . 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Falling, and 

; Numerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Chasge to 
j each reader of YOUTH'’s COMPANION who will 
5 | buy abox of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibiiity. 


5 I.L.CRAGIN & CO. 


Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA. 








TO GET ONE 
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A 


valid requires one, 


duck, and warranted safe and strong. 
EQUAL, 





Stamp for circulars and engravings. 
accompany orders, 


OMFORT AND HEALTH SECURED! 


RECLINING, lawn, hammock, invalid and Steamer Chair combined. 
and easily adjusted to any position, Strongly built and lasts for years. The most 
comfortable chair for the money. Sells at sight. Every family and in- 

Used at the house, steamer, seaside and lawn, and 
completely supplants the hammock. It gives the occupant an easy re- 
clining position, avoiding the dizzy. sick sensation experienced in a 
hammock. Has a straight forward and back motion, is self-propelling, 
and can be enjoyed all day with pleasure. Is built of oak, finished in 


Price delivered in Boston, 85. 
sent by freight or express to any part of the world, Send two-cent 
Agents wanted in every town. 

Address HIRAM BLAISDELL & CO., 119 Devonshire St., Boston, MENTION THIS PAPER, 
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